











How to Make Costumes for 

School Plays and Pageants 
Many times you have projects involving simpli- 
fied period costumes. Perhaps, just as often you 
spend a lot of research time obtaining background 
Rit Products 
Corp. has solved your problem by making a 
booklet available to you which was written by a 
public school art teacher for use by other teachers. 
It covers making and staging costumes and their 
accessories—simplified to essentials—and includes 
ancient, medieval, and modern styles worn in 


information for designs, colors, etc 


many countries of the world. 


With this booklet as your guide, you will see 
how quick and easy it is for all the class to have 
an active part in making costumes for activities 
that correlate with history, holidays, literature, 
geography, United Nations, and yes, even fruit, 
vegetable and bird themes and projects 

The wide variety of costumes presented are 
realistic and authentic, yet simplified in design so 
you can easily make them class projects in which 
everyone takes an active part in one or more 
steps—planning, dyeing, sewing or staging. 

The booklet illustrates about forty different 
costumes and gives clear, concise directions on 
how to make not only the main parts of them, but 
also such accessories as shoes, belts, hats, etc 
Some are printed in brilliant native colors; others 
give suggestions in the text as your guide to 
achieving that authentic touch of color which 
makes for complete approval. 

Here is a complete, alphabetical listing of the 
costumes presented in this 32-page booklet, size 
8!» by 11 inches: Alpine, Bird, Brownie, Chinese, 
Christmas Pageant, Clown, Czechoslovakian, 
Donkey, Dormouse, Dutch, Fairy, Flowers, French 
Frontiersman, Fruits, Greek Tunic, Indian (Ameri- 
can), Indian, Italian, Japanese, King, Medieval 
Knight, Medieval Lady, Mexican, Middle 
Eastern, Norseman, Norwegian, Pilgrims, Pirate, 
Polish, Queen, Robin Hood, Russian, Spanish, 
Swedish, Vegetables, Washington, George and 
Martha 

You will also find a page or two of hints on 
stagecraft—make-up, lighting, and a_ school 
costume collection and dyeing material that will 
be most helpful to you 

Plays and pageants offer many valuable con- 
tributions to the total educational experience of 
children and, in addition, offer an excellent 
opportunity for closer relationships between the 
child, the teacher, the home, and the community 
You undertake a project using authentic costumes 
with renewed interest, enthusiasm, and confidence 


when you have a copy of this booklet available to 
help you 

For a copy, simply write to Family Circle 
Editor, SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 112 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., and enclose 10 cents 
for handling. Or send 10 cents to Rit Products 
Corp., Dept. 1-SA, Home Economics Bureau, 
140 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. Do it 
before January 31, please 


* 


For Wood Carving Projects, here is a booklet 
that gives the novice and those with moderate skill a 
great deal of helpful information. Published by the 
Western Pine Association, in collaboration with 
Herbert Rayner, noted wood carver, WOOD 
CARVING FOR PLEASURE gives basic steps in 
carving wood, kinds of wood recommended, tools 
to use, styles of wood carving such as chip carving, 
low and bas relief, pierced, and sculpture carving 
In addition, there are drawings and photographs 
illustrating most of these methods. And designs as 
well, to give the novice a firm foundation upon 
which to make his own designs and stay within the 
limitations of this medium 

With this booklet as your guide you can, with 
practice, develop a high degree of skill in various 
techniques of wood carving. Within its 24 pages, 
size 5!» by 7%, can be explained and illustrated 
only the basic fundamentals of various methods 
But for the beginning wood carving enthusiast, it 
has a great deal of instructional material that will 
be of practical value to him. 

Order copies of WOOD CARVING FOR 
PLEASURE for your class. You'll be glad you 
did when craft projects using wood are on your 
program. One to ten copies are free—10 or more 
are 3 cents each. Address your request to Mrs. 
D. M. Gardner, Western Pine Association, Yeon 
Building, Portland 4, Oregon. And while you are 
writing, ask for a free copy of SCHEDULE OF 
PUBLICATIONS, PL No. 23, a listing of all 
Western Pine Association folders, booklets, and 
teaching aids. There are over 70 items in all, some 
of which will be of interest and help to you. And 


many of them are free. 
* . 


This column brings to you 

Q@ cross section of current 

publications of interest to 
art and craft teachers 





How Paintings Happen by Ray Bethers. W. W 
Norton & Co., New York City. 150 pages. Size 
6'4 by 9!» inches. Price, $4.50. 

In this book the author gives you information on 
how the idea of a painting gets started in a 
painter's mind and how to find the deeper meaning 
beyond any particular subject matter 

There are 61 black and white reproductions of 
paintings by contemporary American artists and 
beside them, the matching motif photographs. And 
each carries a statement by the artist giving his 
translation of the natural photograph to the ab- 
stract painting. The illustrations cover all degrees 
of abstractions, making the book useful as a refer- 
ence book for teachers, students, and practicing 
painters 

(Continued on page 8-a) 


SEARCHLIGHT 


i 
SPOTTING ART EDUCATION NEWS 
FROM EVERYWHERE 


Enjoying Paintings, o new series of fourteen 
free evening lectures by Margaretta M. Salinger 
Senior Research Fellow in the Department of 
Paintings, began at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on Tuesday, October 2, at 8.00 p.m. Planned 
to help people who like paintings to obtain greater 
understanding and pleasure from their visits to the 
Museum, the illustrated lectures are continuing on 
Tuesdays, except holidays, through January 22 
The series is open to the public and no tickets of 
admission are required 

You Are Cordially Invited to have your 
classes participate in the 25th Annual National 
Soap Sculpture Competition and to order the 
helpful teaching aids offered by the Committee 
Once again this Competition provides a recog- 
nized, worth-while outlet for the talents and creative 
imaginations of young people throughout Amer- 
ica. As in previous years the activities of the 
National Soap Sculpture Committee have the 
complete endorsement of leaders in art and art 
education 

Write for the number of entry blanks and 
instruction folders you need for your classes to 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 160 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


The Latham Foundation’s twenty-seventh 
poster contest opened September 1, 1951 and will 
close March 1, 1952. Topics for these posters are 
based on Humane Education and World Unity 
For details, write to John deLemos, Box 1322 
Stanford, California 

The Foundation's twenty-sixth contest proved to 
In addition to many 
highly artistic posters received from the United 
States and Canada, entries were sent in from over 
a dozen foreign countries 


be unusually successful 


Outstanding posters are being assembled into 
Traveling Exhibits to be circulated throughout the 
United States and also in a number of foreign 
countries 

The Brooklyn Museum Art School an- 
nounces the completion of its new ceramic work- 
shop, offering fifteen classes in the making of 
pottery and ceramic sculpture 

Electric kilns, potter's wheels and a glazing 
laboratory are a part of the equipment which will 
be used in these classes scheduled for weekday 
mornings, afternoons, and evenings, and Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons 





The correct address for American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, Inc. is 45 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N.Y. Perhaps 
some of you had mail returned from the post 
office last month if you used East 56th Street 
in the address. 
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‘The 
Holiday Season 


revives memories of old 
friends,and brings more 
appreciation of 


and when holiday hours are 
see or re rush orders, 

ns answer every 
need for Teak clean work. 


BE GOOD TO YOURSELF 
GET A COMPLETE SET OF 
THE 5 STYLES AND 8 TIP 
SIZES, COVERING EVERY 
RANGE OF WORK 











stamp for your Samoke Char? 
CAMDEN 2,N. ). Speiaihalaeiaesaaastains 


Cry é (nolewie DIOR KONG 


Drawn sad Lettered with FBC Speedball Pens = Spenaball inks 


Send a 6s stamp for your Sample Charts on 


Pen Lettering or Linoleum Block Printing 
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ITEMS of 


The New O-P Craft handicraft handbook is 
now ready for delivery—and is yours for the ask- 
ing. You will find a host of items described, illus- 
trated, and priced; waiting for the clever hands of 
your pupils to transform them into original and 
useful articles for school and home use. Wooden 
articles such as trays, slicing boards, shakers 
bowls; and accessories—buttons and bracelets are 
offered yOu In varying sizes and convenient shapes 
And in addition, the many suggestions for dec 
orating them—in a variety of media—are illus 
trated 

There is also a section on mats for wall plaques 
tea tiles, etc., in just about all shapes and sizes 
You will find a wide selection of basswood boxes 
finished just right for decorating. The catalog also 
offers a line of materials for decorating their 
products using standard art media, plus portfolios 
of ideas for decorating the articles 

A new feature this year is the O-P Craft ash- 
tray. The wooden base is cut out to fit the glass ash 
container, giving you the opportunity of decora- 
ting on the wood under the glass or the underneath 
side of the glass. The 5-inch diameter gives ample 
space for designs on the wooden frame—either 
carved, colored or branded with your favorite 
design 
Write O-P Craft Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio and ask for a copy of their 
latest catalog. No charge for the catalog 


Send for your copy. 


A Handy Guide to brushes for school use has 
recently been made available to you by M 
Grumbacher 


the complete line of brushes they make for school 


In it are ‘‘life-size’’ illustrations of 


use, together with prices for the various kinds and 
sizes. With the folder as a quide, you can easily 
and quickly pick the brushes you need for the 
many different art activities they are designed to 
do—oil color, lettering, stencil, water color 
posters, and others. For your free copy of this 
handy 12-page folder, size 5!» by 8 inches 
write to Items of Interest Editor, SCHOOL ARTS 
Magazine, 112 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
and ask for a copy of Grumbacher's School Art 
Brushes folder—before January 31, please 


For Projects Using Glue, the Bordon Com 
pany offers you a four-page folder about their 
new product, Elmer's Glue-All 
you many suggeste d uses for Glue All and offers 


The folder gives 


a free, regular size, package of it for each new 
practical idea using this product. For a copy 
write The Bordon Company, Chemical Division 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. and ask 
for Elmer's Glue-Alll folder 


ed 





NEW! ss 8 
GIANT HANDBOOK 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


The new giant handbook with 


more than 100 pages... thousands 


of items ...is just off the presses. 
Itcontains complete information on 
Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Ceram- 
ics, Vextile Colors and more than a 
score of other handicrafts. 

Send 25 cents in coin or stamps. 
Your money will be refunded with 


more, 


yout order of $5.00 o1 


SEND NOW! 

for this valuable, 
informative 
handbook 
Dept. eS 


907 So. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





GRUMBACHER 


“MUSTS” FOR THE CLASSROOM 
GRUMBACHER LONG HANDLE EASEL 
BRUSH SERIES 6851 


Good quality black bristle for all 
school art purposes. Flat, chiseled 
14"to 1 — 33¢ to $1.38 each. 


GRUMBACHER WASH 
BRUSH SERIES 4018 


Large size, for use by ad- 
vanced students. Guaran- 
teed point, set in rustproof 
ferrule. 35¢ each 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
ON SCHOOL ART BRUSHES 
GRUMBACHER 
SYMPHONIC WATER 
COLOR SET 30-17 


16 brilliant colors in a metal 
box, arranged in a “'sym- 
phonic” color- 

circle to aid 

in visualizing 

color theory. 

2 brushes 
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be Siicldov 
— UNDERSTANDS <> 
YOUR PROBLEMS. . .). .Your Wishes Come True 


With a Sheldon Equipped 





Y Artroom 


Sheldon has given special thought to the development of all kinds rT ~ 
ait] 
of equipment for all art room courses, and has brought to this } : j 
important program a true understanding of art room functions. ee ' 
It will delight you to discover the many ways in which Sheldon 
has provided the answer to your every wish. Don’t hesitate to 


call upon the Sheldon field engineer to talk over your needs. 


Write us if you are interested. 





The large paper storage unit with its sliding trays, permitting easy removal of 
paper without damage to other sheets, is but one of the many Sheldon contribu 
tions to greater efficiency and economy in the art programs of our schools 
Note also the well-designed Sheldon art horses, which are so populor with both 
students and instructors. 


ex. SHELDON EQUIPMENT company 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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TO COMPLEMENT THE A Representative Cross Section of creative 
CREATIVE HAND OF arts in America today will result from the unique 

Florida International Art Exhibition for pro- 
TEACHER AND PUPIL fessional artists, teachers and amateurs, to be held 
in February 1952, at the Florida Southern College, 


Bergen Brushes Lakeland, Florida 


There will be no rejections—all work submitted 
\ rN if will be exhibited. However, there will be an 
We éss , Awards Jury with a dinstinguished panel of thirty 
artists representing all styles and schools of art, ip? 
which will award prizes totaling over $4500— This is the Season... 
FLAT SHOW CARD BRUSHES $1800 in cash. All media may be submitted When Linoleum Block Printing 
Series 65 Finest selected ox hair Florida Southern College is giving $1000 in cash comes into its own! 
that works to a chiseled edge assur awards to teachers, professional and amateur It is also the season when most Art Educators check their 
tock Hi | Inks f 
ing full square edges. artists, as well as one full and a one-half art oe pa yc ap a a 
scholarship, with a value of over $1400 The print illustrated above is the work of Elma Stern 
student in Grade 12, Burlington (lowa) High School. Elma 
Fifty-eight complete painting outfits, valued at 


ynod EA ser 8 om won a Scholastic Award with this Linoleum Block Print 
ro —- we handled brush. Very $1500 will be awarded by M. Grumbacher of Scholastic Awards in this subject are sponsored by: 
Series 


ed quality genvine _— New York and Toronto—one to each State of the y Pp E E D B A - L 

— le for easel paint on United States, Hawaii and Alaska and to each LINOLEUM CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 

re irs are firmly set ond Province in Canada. There are additional Grum- for BLOCK PRINTING 

int. bacher cash awards of $500 for the United States Send for free charts on Linoleum Projects 
and $300 for Canada, for both professional and 


coLoR BRUSHES amateur entries. 
SABLE WATER soble brush Those desiring further information about the 
Series 149 A fine red enacting Florida International Art Exhibition or rules for ; 
ee meet the mos Poe exhibitors, may write to Miss Donna M. Stoddard, 
demands yet amaeeny © Director of Art Department, 925 East Lexington 
St., Lakelend, Fla 
Ke. 


available go thru 12. : 

oll sizes A New, Attractive Folder on filmstrips and C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1,N.J. 
color slides appropriate for Christmas programs in SPEEDBALL PENS, CUTTERS and PRODUCTS 

church and school has been announced by the 

Send for special catalog Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago. This 


of brushes for schools colorful folder describes 36 filmstrips and 76 color 
and colleges. Write 


WOHQQK ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 2-a) 





RusHes 


hair 
tempera. 
work to 3 long P 








direct to Dept. SA-1 slides. Among the new materials offered for the 


first time is a full color, 51 frame filmstrip on 
BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol.” 
LYNDHURST, N, J. Free copies of this folder are available from 
S.V.E. audio-visual dealers or the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy 
Chicago 14, Ill 








Chas. A. Toebe Leather Co., 40 North 
Third St., Philadelphia 6, Pa., offers you, without 
charge, a copy of their latest leathercraft catalog 
In it you will find a complete selection of craft 
leather for school use together with tools and 


accessories, designed especially to make your POWER DRIVEN VARIABLE 


leathercraft projects more satisfying. In addition, “ 

the catalog shows many ready-cut leather projects SPEED POTTER'S WHEEL 
Compact, portable, mounts any- 

such as bags, billfolds, key cases, etc. This com- ‘ piece. Combines peotecsionsl 

pany has been in the business of supplying craft features and versatility never be- 

leather to schools for a long time. Their new cata- fore — he such (a 
price. ast aluminum ase n- 

log gives you the benefit of their long experience aiae te Mie aaamkal. Geietiiane 

in selecting leather tools and accessories, especi- built for smooth long-lifed per- 

ally for your needs. Write to the company for formance. Ideal for schools and 

th f - home ceramic studios. 

eir free catalog 


(Continued on page 10-a) FEATURES NEVER BEFORE 
ot FEREP AT SO Low a prict 


DESIGNED FOR scuog, st: 
































KNITTING YARNS New variable speed reducer with adjustable foot 


Spun from virgin wool only. Low prices. control provides speed range from 38 to 130 


High quality. Special prices on 20 lbs. and RPM. Other features include built-in water — 
over quoted on request. Send 10c for sam- tainer, attached wedging wire, reversible 9 inc 
throwing head with recess for molding plaster 
bats. Order by mail now ¢« « « or write for 
complete literature. 


Mfd. by B & | Manufacturing Co., Burlington, Wis. 
4-a Scho 


2cn 


ple folder which will be credited to your 
first order. Dept Y. 
Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. Concord, N. H. 
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For quality WEBER | 


at reasonable prices 


WATER 
rete eee colors 


IN 3” x 'o” TUBES 


Leading art and design schools, 
S and many recognized authorities, use 
O | L C O L O R and recommend MALFA Water 


IN STUDIO-SIZE TUBES 4” x 1” Colors. They embody all the neces- 


sary qualities essential tothe achieve- 


o Remember . . . 


All the qualities you look for in an artist 
oil color are to be found in MALFA Oil fully easy to use. Made in 45 colors 
Colors. In color strength, purity, bril- and whites. 


ment of best results; they are delight- 


lianey, durability and permanency, they MALFA Water Colors conform to 
are more than adequate. They possess specifications requested by the 
working properties and a brush response Kesetteeis Auttenn’? Pratemionnl 
equal to those found in higher-priced oil Ranseen 
. - ° Se ° 
colors. Made in 45 colors and whites. Color Cards on request 


All MALFA Oil Colors which are to teachers and schools. 
included in the approved list of the U.S. 











National Bureau of Standards, are guar- 
a Manufactured by 
anteed to conform to Commercial Stand- 


ards CS 98-42. They are also pro- F ° WEBE R C O ° 


duced to the exacting standards Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 
and specifications of the American PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


Artists’ Professional League. St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 











Patronize your nearest Weber dealer. 











5 ways to please your artistic friends this Christinas 


... give GENERAL'S PENCILS for year-round art enjoyment 


MULTICHROME 
COLORED 
DRAWING PENCILS 
Smooth @ Vivid @ Permanent 
Packaged in sets 
colors— * 400A-— $1.75 
colors— * 401A-— $3.50 
» colors— * 402A— $5.95 
colors— * 448A-—$7.00 





KIMBERLY 
WATER COLOR GENERAL'S 


DRAWING PENCILS BP KIMRERLY Ai ha DRAWING PENCIL KIT 


For Drawing and Painting Fits snugly in pocket . . . grand for sketching trips . . . handy for use 


in schoolroom and studio. Contains 3 Charcoal Pencils, 2B, 4B, 6B; 
12 colors— * 7O0OA—$1.00 2 Layout Pencils; 2 Flat Sketching Pencils, 4B, 6B; 1 Kimberly Drawing 
24 colors— * 701A—$2.00 Pencil, 6B; and 3 Graphite Sticks, 2B, 4B, 6B Price: $1.20 


Packaged in sets 


SEE YOUR LOCAL ART SUPPLY DEALER TODAY. 


If these sets are not available, write us. Enclose cash, check or money order for prepaid delivery 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY, 69 Fleet Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. WUlahere sg Face Fancile sicce (FFG 
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The author discusses with camp counselors some of the 
things that can be made in camping activity programs 


HANDICRAFTS FOR RECREATION 


JOHN F. RIOS 
Department of Art, Phoenix College, Arizona 


In the November issue we inadvertently omitted a 
portion of this article. We reprint it here—oall of 
it this time—to give you the complete and stimu- 
lating article Mr. Rios prepared. Our apologies to 
Mr. Rios for the omission. 

Editor 


ANDICRAFTS have taken a strong footing in 
camping activities. In fact, they hold a lead- 
ing place in the camping programs of today 

With few natural materials at hand and industry 
filling our shops with so much synthetic material, 
youth is becoming accustomed to imitations, and 
appreciation for natural materials is disappearing 
Before children can create beauty, or even recog- 
nize it, they must first have a capacity for seeing it 
At camp, it is best to start with little, in order to 
draw upon each person's resourcefulness to the 
limit. The field of arts and crafts is so vast, and 
there are so many crafts that do not require a shop, 
that these have a place in camping 


It is not so important for the leaders to be artists 
as it is for them to understand the approach to and 
development of the creative process. The creative 
approach would be: what materials are there that 
could be used for certain needs? When the needs 
have been met, the counselor has been enriched 
by as many diferent answers as there are children 
in the group, and each child has profited by the 
others’ experiences. In camping, arts and crafts 
projects generally grow from needs and these may 
be developed by the group or by an individual 
according to his own ability and imagination. The 
participants learn something of the limits and 
possibilities of the various materials, a new kind of 
respect for materials, and a higher standard of 
appreciation. Several new doors will have been 


opened to them and, in most instances, they will be 
eager to explore further 


The value of making things in camp can be 
judged only in relation to a complete program 
or in relation to individual needs. If a definite 
value is to be found in making a certain thing, and 
the experience is believed to be vital to the child's 
education or important in his or her development 
then the time element is not important 


Community recreation in America has taken a 
tremendous stride forward. Facilities, expenditures, 
leadership, and attendance, all have reached 
higher levels than ever before. In the recreation 
centers there are changing traveling art exhibits 
But this plays a minor part in education as com- 
pared to beauty in living. Girls learn about 
design and proportion in fashioning their own hats 
and dresses. Boys help in making scenery for the 
plays. All the art projects help in bringing a greater 
understanding of beauty. Men and women are 
not ashamed to try themselves out in painting and 
drawing, to try expressing the ideas they have 
within themselves, and at least they learn a 
measure of appreciation for the work of others 


Appreciation of the beauty of nature plays a 
large part in nature activities It is just as important 
that a youngster enjoy a real sunset over the lake 
as that he be able to appreciate a painting of 
such a scene. Watching flowers grow, learning how 
to arrange them to get the maximum of pleasure, 
is an art activity. Those who work in the recreation 
systems of our cities have reason to interpret all 
that they are doing to those who are responsible 
for our galleries and museums and art schools and 
to all who care deeply for the materials of art 


In mental health, recreation provides an oppor- 
tunity for creative experience This seems particu- 
larly valuable for the frustrated individuals who 
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in their personal relationships, have been thwarted 
in achieving sufficient satisfaction. Again and 
again a patient will become intensely interested in 
the creation of some article of craftwork. It is 
quite discernible in some cases that the symptoms 
diminish as the interest increases. This can be ob- 
served in those who have never had any previous 
experience in the medium with which they choose 
to work—woodworking, weaving, leather, clay 
painting, and modeling. Pride in their finished 
products is conspicuous. Some patients gain so 
much satisfaction from a particular type of art 
work that they continue the activity upon their 
return home. The use of art materials in certain 
types of recreation lies in the opportunity to do 
something constructive 


Handicrafts are a part of the life of the people 
They are something to be carried on right in the 
homes, camps, recreation centers, in connection 
with the daily routines in the lives of the people 


The slant of education is toward the importance 
of working with the hands. Let us, as educators, be 
awake to the importance of the growth of the in- 
dividual, and do what we can to help others 
toward this growth through the development of a 
creative approach to healthful living by using 
handicrafts in the teaching of health, physical 
education, and recreation 
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SCHOOL AND MUSEUM 
BEHIND THE MASK 
DRAMATIC DEMONS 
INDIANS FOR THE THIRD G RADE LEVEL 
CALIFORNIA INDIAN CRAFTS 


Betsy Lumley 

Anna Dunser 
William S. Rice 
CANADIAN INDIAN WOOD CARVING Gisela Commanda 
AN IROQUOIS ARTIST 
INDIAN STYLE BEADWORK 


Gisela Commanda 


CHRISTMAS ACTIVITIES WITH SCHOOL OR 
MUSEUM VALUES 
OUR MUSEUM BECOMES A CHAPEL Evelyn Moitozo 
ART FOR A DEFINITE PURPOSE Jessie Todd and Sara Fenwick 
SING A SONG OF CHRISTMAS Cecilia H. Peikert 
A MODEL HOUSE EXHIBITION Maria Lacombe Bonawitz 
LARGE PAPER DECORATIONS Laura Pepper 
BULLETIN BOARDS FOR THE WALLS Jessie Todd 


Note: The articles in School Arts Magazine are indexed in the 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature and The Education Index 


Microfilm copies of SCHOOL ARTS are available through 
University Microfilm, 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Museums, art galleries, 
and libraries provide 
stimulating traditional 
references with contem- 
porary values for art 
and general education. 


A replica of the Rosetta Stone 
was the central feature of the f 
exhibit where Lecturer Patricia -« 
Converse answered questions for @& 


grade school students i od 


i 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
AT THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 


DOROTHY KENT HILL 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltimore was timed for the opening of school and 
planned for classes of the fourth through the sixth 
grades. 
One hundred of the best of the Walters items dealing 
with the development of communications were withdrawn 
from regular exhibitions during this season of slack adult 


‘| 2 first fall exhibition at the Walters Art Gallery in 


EGYPTIAN GOOSE—A sculptor's model of the single 


hieroglyph which stands for ‘“‘sa'"—meaning ‘‘son. 
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attendance and featured especially for children. In addi- 
tion, there were fifty photographs. 

The exhibition supplied the background for the school 
unit on modern improvements in transportation. The power 
of wind and oar and animals was used before 3000 B.C. 
At the hands of Egyptians, Mesopotamians, Greeks, and 
Romans, there were only a few major changes, the greatest 
change being the introduction of the horse into the 
civilized orbit, about 2000 B.C. The next great changes, 
those of the Nineteenth Century A.D., form part of the 
school curriculum. The exhibition includes an Egyptian 
model boat, a Mesopotamian model chariot, Greek 
vases and reliefs with chariots, various figures of horses, 
and a photograph of a Roman covered wagon. Medieval 
wagons and American prairie schooners were illustrated 
because they are almost identical with the Roman. 

The central feature of the exhibition was a replica of 
the Rosetta Stone, the key document for the decipherment 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics. The Walters collection is 
especially rich in documents on the history of writing; 
the best of them, including rare pictographic tables, 
seals of all nations, and Greek and Roman coins, were 
shown. This material, often by-passed by adults as 
tedious, is always fascinating to young children, espe- 
cially the boys. The setting aimed to make them physically 
available to them in well-lighted cases, at a low level. 
The Walters Department of Education will continue to 
supply necessary explanations to Baltimore's children. 





The well-selected examples of the Walters Art 
Gallery Transportation and Communication Ex- 
hibit recorded some of the best and most typical 
design characteristics of ancient periods. 


ae Le 


GREEK MODEL HORSE AND RIDER 
of terra cotta—about 700 B.C. 


MESOPOTAMIAN MODEL CHARIOT of terra cotta, 
before 3000 B.C. The wheels and shaft are restored. 
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GREEK RACING CHARIOT—A terra cotta relief from a 


iene Ae 


n altar front of about 500 B.C 
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THE OLD LOOK 
IN VANITY 

HAS INSPIRATION 
FOR THE NEW 


Such collections as this of 
Julius Carlback of New 
York City can stimulate 
handicrafts and design 
interest among fashion- 
conscious teen-age girls. 


An Alaskan Indian Comb of wood inlaid with bits of 
walrus tusk. Coarse, perhaps, but it didn't generate static 
electricity like plastic combs do Notice the subtle 
sculpture of the face and the textured design on the side 
of the comb 











The New Look for an Egyptian noblewoman demanded 
curls as tightly wound as possible. Below are a few hints as 
to how sketch notes may be taken to put such ancient 
material to one’s own design use. There are ideas in the 
hairpin, necklaces, bracelet, the metal hand mirror, and 


the decorative hands. 
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All the oils, unguents, 
powder bases, and lo- 
tions from Cleopatra to a 
maiden of Belgian Congo 
have been collected in 
containers. In our day of 
packaged specialization, 
container design for all 
sorts of merchandise has 
become an important 
field of the industrial arts. 
This is a stimulating area 
of design research for 
teen-agers. 


A compact set of Dutch silver per- 
fume bottles of about 1840. No- 
tice how ornamentation is restricted 
to the exterior of the box and its 
functional contents are perfectly 
plain bottles with just an echo of 
the design motif repeated upon 
the top of the stoppers 


Left to right: A British Indian bronze of 1850; a Belgian 
Congo wooden urn of the last century; an Egyptian urn of 
the Cel Century B.C.; a Cyprian urn in the form of an 
animal; a Mediterranean vase; an Egyptian urn of 1350 
B.C.; and a basalt Egyptian container of 2000 B.C. In her 
hand is another Egyptian piece about 3000 years old 


Below are just a few of the inspirations which might be 
derived from the study of ancient containers 


- Purse vials 
oy 


Powbel~ Nowy ta talon box & 
(dave SFE : 
Small personal perfume containers have long been the 
vogue. The upper | right belonged to Thatones Ill of Egypt 


and is inscribed, ‘‘Long Live the King.’ The small con- 

tainer of upper left is Arabian of the 5th Century A.D. The 
mt 6 = f be conlaimery long vial with bent banding is a Coptic bronze of the 3rd 
Century A.D 




















THE ART 
MUSEUM 
AND 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


HE advantages which an art museum can give to 
any curriculum cannot be overestimated. This applies 
to education in general but specifically to art educa- 
tion. Art education should be a vital part of general ed- 
ucation, for art education helps the child to solve the 
problems of everyday living, helpsto develop appreciation, 
helps in understanding the social problems of the day. 

Watch a group of children on their first visit to any 
museum. The expressions of awe, interest, and excite- 
ment prove indisputably that the museum is an awakener. 
Step into a home as a child returns from such a trip. He 
is so thrilled with what he has seen and heard that he 
MUST share his thrills with the family. With the right 
counselor, and any teacher can be just that, suggestions 
and information can be volunteered which may lead to 
the so-called “museum habit'’ for the whole family, a 
habit which often outlives school days. 

The first visit should be one for general observation. 
The children should be taken from room to room, exhibit 
to exhibit, in an informal fashion, being encouraged to 
ask whatever questions they may wish to ask and to enjoy 
themselves thoroughly. Next day, in the classroom, a 
brief period of friendly discussion should take place— 
with no strings attached. Such a discussion can loosen 
tongues of those who are not apt to respond voluntarily. 

A second trip might have more specific aims. It might 
be to really study something seen on the first visit, or to 
see one of the special exhibits which museums are always 
having, ranging from specimens from the Congo Belt to 
an array of the Crown Jewels of Russia. 

Should it not be feasible for the group to take another 
trip so soon, give a committee a thrill by allowing them 
to go by themselves and report their findings to the class. 
Such committees should obtain permission from the 
museum to appear without an adult. Often a parent will 
be glad to accompany the group. This committee busi- 
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ness has proved very popular with some groups. One 
ended up with a most revealing booklet on ‘Visits to 
the Museum.” The various committees of the semester 
vied with each other to make their ‘‘chapter’ 
interesting. Needless to say, the voluminous illustrations 
“made” the booklet. 

For ensuing visits of the group, there might be some 
preparation for the event. Perhaps it is a water color 
exhibit, or a sculpture show. The aftermath of this visit 
might be an assignment, but let it be a flexible one. For 
example, it might be 

Our Visit to the Museum, or 

AMemory Sketch of Something! Sawinthe Museum, or 

A Painting of the Color Masses in a Picture That | 

Liked. 

Should the exhibit be one of sculpture, all hands will 
like to try modeling. The teacher should be prepared for 
this—clay in condition, etc. Delays are dangerous; 
memories fade. The urge to create weakens with delays. 

More mature groups may attend lectures or films. 
Some will be interested in mechanical drawing and 
architectural displays. Design will appeal to many, after 
a museum experience. Camera devotees can get valuable 
new ideas for composition, lighting, and the like. 

Most museums have Saturday classes for children. 
These classes are open to anyone desiring to attend. In 


the most 


the larger museums, assignments have to be made for 
different age groups because of the many applications. 
Competent attendants—teachers, volunteer artists, or 
members of the museum staff—are always in evidence. 
These persons understand thoroughly that their business 
is to guide, not to teach. They are to offer help only 
when it is requested. Such classes are usually free, al- 
though some museums, of necessity, must charge a nominal 
sum for supplies, equipment, etc. 


(Continued on page 7-a) 





The grade designs shown here were not total 
creative expressions but illustrate how simple 
adaption of museum observation may introduce 
new areas of art-consciousness for the beginning 
student. Such experiments or translations may 
serve as a transition toward desire and confident 
development of fully independent creativity. 


(Editor) 


PURPOSEFUL 
OBSERVATION 


PEARL AABY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HE authenticity of the museum will serve as a solid 

background wherein to build and grow. Student 

contacts with museums should begin at an early age 
and can be cultivated into a growing interest. Repeated 
visits will familiarize a student with museum material. 
Visit by visit, he will become more aware of the mu- 
seum’s value to his growth and understanding. 

Planning ahead will make the most of museum visits. 
After the teacher has studied the exhibits herself she 
is better equipped to organize a definite study routine. 
A few questions to stimulate observation, what to look 
for, and how to study the exhibit may help the pupil to 
observe more closely what he sees. A well-informed 
instructor, guide, or introductory films add greatly to the 
trip. The aim should be to make the pupil feel new inter- 
ests and help him realize that his efforts are rewarded 
with the enjoyment of new knowledge which stimulates 
new expressions. 

A student must learn to observe carefully what he sees, 
before he will receive the fullest interpretative value from 
exhibit material. This type of study requires time and 
training—it is a stage of gradual growth and develop- 
ment. It isn't the number of things we see that make a 
mental picture—it is our memory of these things that will 
fascinate and intrigue us into translating them to our 


terms. We should not hurry our study but take time to 
look for line, form, color, shape, size, and new subjects 
which will meet our needs and satisfy our search for study 
ideas. Let us permit the student to express himself freely 
in his own creative way, giving guidance where it is 
needed, and as it will benefit the student's growth and 
development. Progress may seem slow but in reality it is 
rapid if we realize the full value of each development. 
By close observation we can make the most of the 
museum as a background to our art in general education. 

By the translation of what we have seen to our own 
creative interpretation, our ideas become more concen- 
trated. We expect the best from our manipulations. 
Better form, line, and color become our goal. We have 
seen art at its best and we are no longer content to per- 
form merely for the sake of performance. We want to 
produce something which will be worthy of our efforts. 
Our aims, ideas, and values are growing through our 
observations. The more we see of the best, the more val- 
vable our mental pictures become. Our sense of inter- 
pretation has grown through concentration. 

Encourage students to study and sketch at a museum. 
Here they have the best before them. There are things 
to see which are not available at other places. There is 
freedom fiom class routine. There the great arts are 
preserved and presented at their best. Revisits enable 
detailed study. Subjects can be correlated through the 
museum exhibits and creative art expressions. The 
museum can become an integral part of the school 
program and of the art classes in particular. 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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Chests and cupboards of bright rosepainting have the feeling of some of the greater culture movements 
of the Continent but their individual creative decorations keep them in a definite world of their own 


—Norsk Folkemuseum 


TWO NORWEGIAN MUSEUMS 


SONYA LOFTNESS, Corte Madera, California 


O SEE the Norwegian Folkmuseum in the national 

capitol of Oslo is to see Norway in miniature. All 

of the provinces of the country are here represented, 
and the provincial art of Norway is a rich and extra- 
ordinary one. 

The Folkmuseum at Oslo, Norway, is not the cus- 
tomary single building of glass cases with printed plac- 
ards. Actually it is a tremendous fairground, spread out 
over many acres on the fashionable island of Bygdo, just 
next to the King’s summer residence. Besides the collection 
of country houses, each divided into its own small prov- 
ince, one finds here the splendid mast church, or Gol 
church, with its dragon gables and peculiarly Oriental 
cast with one cone-shaped roof upon another; a famous 
medieval church section in which one can see the splendid 
carved altar pieces, and the strange decoration of churches 
in medieval Norway; the house of a prosperous clergy- 
man of the 18th Century, resplendent with all of its copper 
glass, and flamboyant wallpapers; the workrooms of 
Henrik Ibsen; a section of the old city of Oslo; a ship 
museum where one finds a collection of old ship figure- 
heads and ship models, and where one senses the great 
strength and pride Norway has always taken in sailing; 
and many other houses and departments, all colorful and 
striking and of tremendous interest. 

It is not a museum just of the past but a scene as well 
of contemporary activity—here throughout the summer 
the Norwegian ballet can be seen in the outdoor theatre, 
folk dancing is often held, and an intimate restaurant 
with open balcony, of dark red timber architecture and 
terrace, overlooks the entire estate. 
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One comes away with a notebook full of ideas: the 
old wooden pressing iron, of one long strip of wood, 
elaborately carved and with the figure of a horse for a 
handle, was the first gift of the young Norwegian man to 
his bride. It is a work of art and in its rich carving details 
offers motifs for modern trinket boxes, for carved chests, 
and for wooden decorations. The handle itself has been 
copied as a modern pull-toy, with its beautiful, strange 
proportions, the effect of the foreshortened body of the 
horse heightened by a wide neck and mane, as in ancient 
sculpture. 

There are rosepainted chests with free-flowing vines 
and flowers and even the inside is painted in a gorgeous 
array of colors; the bird-shaped drinking bowls, and the 
strange old, round jealousy bowl with a hole in the 
center which the jealous peasant used for drinking so 
that he might keep an eye on his wife or girl friend in fear 
that she would shift her glance to another; the tremendous 
carved chairs of one hollowed-out log; the four-sided, 
lidded butter molds with carved-out design in each panel 
and under the lid—all these things give youa fresh inter- 
est in the life of the past, and new inspirations for things 
of today. 

In the early peasant interiors of the outdoor collection 
of country houses, one finds a master’s bed which is built 
in, one in which the sideboards are carved out in tre- 
mendous wooden Gothic roses, and a tremendously short 
bed, for in medieval days the Norwegian peasants be- 
lieved it was healthier to sleep sitting up; the three cup- 
boards: the cellar cupboard with plate rack, the food 
cupboard, and the corner cupboard; long wall benches 





BLOCK-PRINTED SKINS 


Wooden stamps were used in early Norway 
to decorate the skin side of fur bed covers. The 
fur was the inner side of the cover and the upper 
side, smooth bleached skins attractively stamped 
with simple, bold geometric patterns of magic- 
motif significance, or warriors on horseback, 
birds, qnimals, and abstract flowers. The stamps 
were cut with a sharp instrument from birchwood 
and the dye was made of boiled alder or birch- 
bark. Often several stamps were used on one 
skin. This craft suggests an area of experimenta- 
tion for craft classes wherein bags, belts, jackets 
and other fashion accessories of the popular 
colored suedes might be stamped with allover 
motifs 


WOOD CARVING 

One of Norway's most notable 
crafts, had many uses and varia- 
tions. The chest at right was carved 
in varied magic motifs and bound 
with iron strips and massive nail- 
heads 





BLOCK-PRINTED LINENS 

The primitive handicrafts of Nor- 
way also included block-printed 
linens, utilizing several separate 
blocks of different motifs in decora- 
tive repeat. Sometimes tron nail- 
heads fastened in a wooden block 
served as a die for small motifs. The 
small, circular spots of the linen at 
left were probably ‘‘stick printed’’ in 
this fashion 
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Among the Norsk Folkemuseum collections are also skill- 
fully carved powder horns. Here is an epic scene which is 
a beautiful example of design conforming to the shape and 
characteristics of the material in which it was carved 


attached to the length of the side walls; a long, scrubbed 
heavy pine table; and a seat of honor comprise the 
interior. The fireplace has always taken precedence in 
the peasant interior in Norway, originally being in the 
center, with a smokehole in the roof, but traditionally, 
even now, a raised corner fireplace with a hood—a fire- 
place that is whitewashed every year. 

In the later interiors, the cupboard became the pride 
of the living room. The magnificent baroque cupboards 
of Norway are worth seeing; they are of splendid height, 
beautifully proportioned, often with carved moulding 
across the top and with elaborate carving and painting 
over the entire exterior. On festive occasions the bright 
rosepainting which finally extended over not only cup- 
boards but walls and ceilings as well, was heightened 
even more by hangings in striking geometric diamond 
weaving and the more complicated, admirable picture 
weavings which the peasants of those days so ably 
executed. 

Throughout Norwegian art one can sense some of the 
greater culture movements on the Continent, the roman- 
esque, the Renaissance, the rococo and baroque periods, 


Handle onan 
ancient ironing 
stick 





A modern pull toy 
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but always in simplified and appealing charm, an inter- 
pretation from quite another world. 


* * * 


Maihaugen, at Lillehammer, is an open-air museum 
spread out over the flat plateaus of ¢ lovely, wooded hill 
and dedicated wholly to being a living picture-book of 
Norwegian life of the past. 

It is an artistically arranged collection, with a cluster 
of splendid old timber houses beside a small lake, and 
farther up on the hill, another lake, the mountain huts, 
and the small fisherman's chapel. Here the interiors are 


An archaic design of a rider on horseback. The consist- 
ency of technique and use of simple, geometric-shaped 
animals and birds make this an enviable piece of primitive 
design. 


just as they were when people actually lived in them. 
The clothes are still hanging in the loft; there is a lace- 
edged towel in the towel rack; pewter and wooden 
plates are in the plate racks; and the table is set with 
woven cover and bird-shaped drinking bowls. 

There are no placards here, either; these are not mu- 
seum houses, but homes, and the guide who wears the 
costume of the time of the house’s inhabitants takes you 
in as a guest. Every effort is made to keep the houses as 
authentic replicas of the past. In one you see the polished 
wooden floor covered with sweet-smelling, crushed 
juniper twigs, a festive carpet in Norwegian mountain 
houses. 





A farmhouse interior 
from Gudbrandsal at 
Maihaugen shows the 
Norwegian's love of 
color and design. No 
tice the consistent use of 
pierced carving and the 
rosepainted doorway 
the motif of which is re 
peoted on wall panels 


You are tempted to linger over things which seem 
amusing to us today: in a small church the collection 
plate divided into two parts—the larger section for the 
clergyman the smaller for the deacon who led the singing 
in one house, a three-bunk bed, the top bunk for the 
grandparents, the middle bunk, enclosed by doors, for 
the grandchildren, and the bottom bunk for the dog. One 
finds also a small school, the schoolmaster's high silk 
hat and tremendous walking staff still in place to remind 
you that he was a person of tremendous importance in 
the community. 


In addition to some of the really beautiful peasant 
interiors and the entire farmsteads in old timber archi- 


tecture, which are to be found at Maihaugen one entire 
section is devoted to handicrafts 

It was the desire of the founder to present ina collection 
of workshops ‘‘as correct and complete a picture as pos- 
sible of old Norwegian handicraft culture.’’ The handi- 
crafts section comprises, then, all the tools, benches 














In the 15th Century house at Maihaugen one sees the central 
fireplace which has a smokehole in the roof. The chair is 
hollowed from a solid log 


tables, books, and all the materials necessary for the 
hatmaker, the watchmaker, the engraver, the glass blower 
the umbrella and the pipe maker, the wood carver and the 
weaver, even the horn-spoon maker. All told, there are 
fifty such workshops representing the rural handicrafts 
of Norway. One can watch a hatmaker at his trade, 
creating a hat from raw wool, carding it, rolling it, stamp- 
ing it, and finally fitting the wool felt to a hat form. In the 
glass blowers’ shop one sees the finest collection extant 
of antique Norwegian glass including goblets in blue 
and white milk glass and, in the wood carving shop, one 
sees the tremendous amount of decorative effects that can 
be obtained by wood carving in all the objects the ancient 
wood carver was commissioned to make 

Maihaugen is a pleasant experience—one senses the 
leisurely feeling of country life of the past and for the 
art student and art teacher it is doubly rewarding to see 
the ancient craft shops, each complete with tools, and 
each telling of long traditions in Norse arts and crafts 


The engraver's shop in the handicrafts section of Maihaugen 
shows all the tools of the early master engraver 



























Museums, art galleries, 
and libraries are aiding 
the schools by conducting 
activities and research 
based on the modern use 
of art. 


In this exhibition at the Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum in Portland 
Maine, students and visitors were 
able to become further acquainted 
with mediums of graphic expression 
necessary to the appreciation of 
the various print methods in tradi- 
tional and modern art 








A feminine audience watches the 
artist prepare his screen for the | 
magic of silk screen printing. This 
method is difficult to describe and 
demonstration and actual partici- 


pation are pertinent to fully under- 





standing its merits. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH 
ART SCHOOL 


BRADFORD BROWN 
L. D. M. Sweat Memorial 
Art Museum, Portland, Maine 


Boys especially showed keen interest in 
printing demonstrations. Here the artist pre- 
pares the ink with brayer prior to rolling it 
over the face of the block 


N exhibition of the works of the children of the 
Portland Public Schools, called ‘Art of Children’ 
was the second of its kind sponsored jointly by the 

Museum and the Portland Schoo! Department. Such ex- 
hibits are made possible through the joint efforts of Brad- 
ford Brown, Acting Director of the L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum of Portland, Maine, and Gwen- 
dolen A. Elwell, Director of Art in the schools 

The Portland pupils’ work is typical of that done under 
the new c-eative art program which is now in its fifth year 
in the local schools, and demonstrates the individual and 
imaginative work done by boys and girls of all ages 
Under this program there are no patterns or copy work 
Painting directly on paper usually without even pre- 
liminary outline, is the order of the day 

Painting was only part of the in-school art program 
Other activities included finger painting clay modeling 


papier-mache, and other paper work. Three galleries 
were devoted to this exhibition, comprising about two 
hundred fifty works. Students were represented from the 
kindergarten through the elementary grades and junior 
and senior high school art departments and illustrated the 
progression of the student through the different age levels 

Continuing this Art Education exhibition, a graphic 
workshop was conducted by Mr. John Muench, graphics 
instructor, and the students of the School of Fine and 
Applied Art of Portland, Maine. The workshop further 
acquainted the layman, as well as the artist, with the 
possibilities for graphic expression inherent in the print 
field, as well as giving some idea of the mechanics of 
printing in the various techniques Demonstrations took 
place in the rotunda of the museum, and student work 
was hung in one of the galleries, completing a phase of 
the progression of the student through art school 


The inked block is placed face down 
upon the paper which is to receive the 
block-printed impression 
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Many and varied are the subjects as the children of Lubbock work out their own creative expressions of the things that interest them 


ON SATURDAY WE DRAW 


DR. ELIZABETH SASSER 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


The information in this article is based on the experiences of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Sasser in teaching weekly Saturday morning classes since September 1950 at 
The Museum, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 


N experiment in Saturday morning classes for chil- 

dren at the Museum in Lubbock, Texas, is entering 

upon its second year. In the first chat with Dr. W. C. 

Holden, head of the Museum, certain requirements were 

set up. The class meeting from nine to ten, was to be 

open to children of museum members. The age limit 
would be from five to ten 





The class grew rapidly The enrollment snowballed 
from an original group of twenty, to thirty-five, to fifty 
Enthusiasm in the community mounted when fifteen 
scholarships were given to Lubbock school children whose 
work was outstanding in the Annual Children’s Art Show 
sponsored by the Art League of Texas Technological 
College. 


Periodic expansion of enrollment is made possible by 
museum facilities. The class meets in a fine, large base- 
ment room, the walls of which are lined with cowboy 
saddles, branding irons, the true regalia of the old west. 
Chalk, tempera, and crayons lie ready on the tables. 
When the children begin to troop in, there are no directions, 
no limitations. Saturday is a holiday, a joyous day when 
everything is fun. Everyone draws what he likes best to 
draw. It is a grand surprise to look about and see what 
the others are doing. 


“What was the most exciting thing that happened to 
you this week?” 


“What do you want for Christmas?” 
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“Did you see ‘Treasure Island'?”’ 


“Mary's had a birthday. She's going to show us all 
about her party.” 


Gretchen likes farms. Roger is thrilled with stories of 
the war Jan's father was in Italy There was a big fire 
downtown last night. 


Sometimes all work together to make a ranch mural of 
colored paper and paste. ‘Me in my Halloween cos- 
tume,'’ constructed from bright papers and joined on a 
long sheet of brown wrapping paper in a lively parade 
of spooks, was an October project. There was everything 
from a sophisticated organ grinder with his monkey to the 
lovable black patch witches of the littlest tikes 


When the class began, the nine- and ten-year-olds 
giggled at the ‘‘funnies'’ with which the “‘fives'’ were 
peopling their pages. “That doesn't look like a house 
silly. Here, let me do it,"’ was a constant refrain. Today 
because of sympathetic praise, plus the fascinating game 
of “let Tommy tell us all about his picture’ (usually a 
wonderful and fascinating account) the once scornful 
““oldsters’’ have developed a genuine interest in the work 
of the younger children 


The attitude of respect which each child is gaining for 
the work of everyone else is one of the finest products of 
the class. The primary concern is not the finished picture, 
it is the fun of the doing. The children are learning to be 
individuals and to value the creative individuality of 
others. 





© you 
this week?” is the kind of question which sets these 
children off in illustrating their own current interests 
among cowboy saddles, branding irons, and regalia of the 
old west 
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The children made a creche for Christmas decoration which added greatly to the Christmas spirit of the library 


CREATIVITY IN THE LIBRARY 


DOROTHY WAUGH 
The Montclair Library, Montclair, New Jersey 


OUNG people through their schools Scout groups 
and other organizations, find many opportunities 
for civicly useful projects. 


In Montclair, New Jersey, for instance, several young 
peoples’ projects have contributed during the past year 
by means of activity helpful to the public library 


Camera fans have photographed local doings and local 
scenes which are of interest for their old-time history or 
which will at some future date be interesting as history, giv- 
ing these pictures to the library for its Local History File 
This file is drawn on frequently by newspaper reporters, 
magazine editors, school teachers, artists, authors, and 
others 


Children who have home gardens have brought flowers 
to the main building and to the branch library in Mont- 
clair, and have arranged them, to the great enhancement 
of the building giving it a friendlier, more pleasant 
atmosphere. 
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This winter a group of boys who are members of Troop 
12 of the Montclair Boy Scouts made and gave to the 
library two bird-feeding stations and a nesting box. 
These are being used in the small gardens at the two 
buildings 

On several occasions young people have taken part 
in library-arranged radio or television programs. The 
library has also given book prizes during Book Week in 
November in different years for children’s reviews of, or 
illustrations for, books they had read during the year. 
The illustrations entered for prizes, about thirty had been 
received the day before the competition closed, whereas 
the number was nearer three hundred when the deadline 
arrived the next day, were hung in the Montclair Art 
Museum, where guests gathered to hear a talk by the 
judge who selected the prize drawings: Roger Duvoisin 
famous author and illustrator of children’s stories 

All these activities help arouse or mature a child’s 
interest in reading, drawing him into book interests from 
the areas of his present enthusiasms 





3 la SET gC net rea i i tia 


Boy Scouts consult with nature's photographer George Regensburg and library staff members as they present two bird-feeding stations 
elow, a college student discusses her plan for a model museum for her home 


and a nesting box for the Montclair Library gardens 
town with Montclair’s librarian who suggested specifications 
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THREE AGE 
GROUPS 
AT ERIE 


RUTH WEILER 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Three of the youngest group in the 
Erie Public Museum classes proud- 
ly display their puppets made of 
paper tubing, cloth scrap, and 
papier-mache 


the building is a hive of activity! Promptly at 

9.45 children gather from all parts of the city 
to attend the various classes in drawing, painting, and the 
crafts. All classes are free, and limited only by the size 
of the classrooms. 


OO" Saturday morning at the Erie Public Museum— 


Ranging in ages from five to fifteen, the children have 
many projects going at one time all over the building 
With 150 active students of the arts it is small wonder 
there is so much lively activity! 


The youngest group the five- to eight-year-olds 1s 
under the able direction of Mrs. John V. Alexick, wife 
of the director of the museum. At present the children are 
finishing a series of hand puppets which they plan to use 
in a play they will write and present in the coming month 
Using bits of waste material and scrap, the children have 
managed to make some really fine puppets, at no cost 
Their next project will be kites, an ambitious enterprise 
for such young children, yet Mrs. Alexick is quite con- 
fident they will succeed. Comes summer again, there 
should be twenty-odd more kites in the sky over various 
sections of Erie. These children have made some te- 
markable crayon drawings and finger paintings which they 
thoroughly enjoy. They also wrote a story of their activi- 
ties at these Saturday morning classes, and have illus- 
trated each page with their own imaginative drawings. 
The class is sponsored by a group of craftsmen who call 
themselves the ‘21 Potters,’’ and who finance the necessary 
art supplies. 


The second group, ranging from eight to twelve years 
is busily at work doing a series of still lifes, under the 
supervision of Mrs. |. J. Domas. Using art objects from 
the museum displays, Mrs. Domas has created an inter- 
est in the treasures of the building as well as in the art of 
recreating them in individual art expressions. Mrs. Domas 
an accomplished sculptor and painter, has aided greatly 
in helping the children develop their abilities in art. They 
spend many more hours during the week studying the 
various displays and planning for the following Saturday's 
sessions. The children, as well as their instructor, are all 
looking forward to the day when all these Saturday morn- 
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ing art classes will have their show in one of the museum 
rooms, when the exhibits will be proudly displayed for 
the public to see. This group is also sponsored by an 
outside organization, two, in fact—the Erie Art Club and 
the Junior League of Erie 


The third and oldest group of children is working this 
year in clay, under the direction of William Frazier, one 
of the museum staff's youngest members. Bill is teaching 
them a little anatomy, a little form, and then leaving the 
rest to the individual imaginations. Some of the group 
have turned to portrait sculpturing while others are 
modeling animals and almost every object that can be 
made of clay. Here, too, the museum exhibits—birds 
animals, rare vases of the ancient Incas and many 
others—give the students their necessary models for study 
The finished work of this eldest group of children is proof 
that they have learned much from their instructor, and 
also that they have enjoyed their Saturday mornings at 
the museum 


After the various arts and craft classes are dismissed 
for the day, the younger children meet again in one of 
the larger rooms to listen to a fairy tale told to them by 
Mrs. F. Wilson, another staff member and a wonderful 
storyteller. The children listen with great respect as she 
reads and explains the oft-told tales of Jack and his 
beanstalk and many other old favorites. 


In the afternoon, for the many children who spend most 
of their day at the museum, there is always a movie, both 
interesting and instructive 


Feeling so very much at home here among the many 
treasures is a fine thing for the children. Ass they grow in 
school years, they will know how to take advantage of 
the vast store of information available to them in their own 
public museum. They will have acquired a background 
of culture and love for the arts, without which no one of us 
should grow up. Many of our country’s best-known and 
most successful painters and craftsmen have had this type 
of early training, and the city having these free classes for 
its school children is indeed fortunate, for it makes for 
better citizens. Regardless of our calling in life and our 
plans for the future, a love of beauty and appreciation of 
art will help to round out our educational program. 





CHILDREN APPRECIATE 
MUSEUM.-LIKE 
EXPERIENCES 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


exhibit in the school. Each faculty member entered 
in the show any kind of work he liked to do. We 

then invited friends, other faculty members, and parents 
Though the exhibit was not planned for children, | entered 
some things | thought they might like to see. In Illustra- 
tion 1 you see the fourth graders looking at boxes their 
teacher decorated for young friends in Minnesota. In 
Illustration 2 you see them looking at a basket their 
teacher wove. | told them about the Indians in Minnesota 
and how they dye their rafia, often with roots, nut shells 
or wild berries, and showed them which color was made 
by boiling beets. 

“How long did it take you to weave it?” one asked. 

‘How many needles did you use at once?” 

| answered all of these questions and many more, and 
told them how the design was made as | went along. If the 
basket began looking too dark | began to use light raffia. 
If it began looking too fancy, | made plainer parts. 

The children like to handle the basket and the boxes 

When the children came to the white abstract they 
wanted to move their hands along it. Since the teacher 
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(ys elementary and high school faculty had an 


They examine boxes their art teacher made for young 
friends, using border of names or written messages in all- 
over pattern 


S ma 


Fourth graders study the basket their art 
teacher wove of material she had dyed herself 
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did not make it she had to say, “Mr. Harrington might 
not want all of us to touch it. It might get soiled.”’ ‘It's 
very nice and white,"’ they said. ‘We shouldn't make it 
dirty.” 

Children respond to sculpture and want to touch it 
Perhaps the only way they can do this is to own sculpture 
which they can feel and wash 

One fourth grade group told the room teacher that they 
wanted to hear more about Mr. Erickson's blueprint plan 
of his house so Mr. Erickson went to their room and talked 
to them. Some of them had made blueprints of leaves in 
science class. This blueprint of Mr. Erickson’s was differ- 
ent. They were eager to learn more about it. He told 
them how it was made on a very large frame. They were 
interested when he told them that he had made fifty to 
submit to different contractors and asked, ‘‘When will the 
house be built?” 

Many of our children live in city apartments. The plan 
fora small house fascinated them 

This group of fourth graders said they wanted to hear 
more about Mr. Wittick’s polished stones. They liked the 
way he showed the little gems on velvet in a box with a 
glass cover. ‘‘Like a real jewelry store," one said 

Mr. Wittick showed them a movie—'‘The Lapidary 
Art” (Lees and Wittick) which he had helped to make 
He told them how he found some rocks along the Missis- 
sippi River, some in Wyoming, and Colorado. The most 
interesting part seemed to be the diamond saw, and the 
fact that the saw didn't have teeth. Some listened politely 
for the movie was made by Lees and Wittick to show 
grades 7, 8, 9, and 10 how to polish stones. It was above 
their heads in some places but they understood a lot of it 
No sooner was the movie over than they said excitedly 
“The gems are here today in the box. Can we look at 
them again?” 

People who heard of these fourth graders’ desire to 
hear more about the gems and the blueprint house plan 
were surprised. They said, ‘‘l thought they'd like the stone 
hippopotamus or the children in Sweden."’ | thought they'd 
like the children | painted in Sweden but no child men- 
tioned them. 

The children's visit to the faculty exhibit illustrates 
this point, therefore, when not too much time is consumed 
getting to an adult exhibit it is interesting sometimes to 
have children see work adults do for their own pleasure 
It is illuminating to see what they like. 

he stone hippopotamus by Miss Faust was much en- 
joyed by the primary children when Miss Faust took it to 
their room and let them feel it. In the exhibit it was in a 
glass case 








STUDY OF BASIC CULTURES 
IN THE SCHOOL AND 
MUSEUM 


Above is an lroquois dance mask of braided corn 
husk; while that at right is a wooden dance mask of 
the Yaqui Indian of Northwestern Mexico. Hair 
and beard are of hemp 


BEHIND 


THE MASK 


The mask has always served man as an 
expression of his emotions, his fears, joys 
wishes, the spirits—benevolent and evil 
that people the mysterious spaces around 
him. The mask conveys the drama of man 
in primitive surroundings, and in its sym- 
bolic nuances are found expressions of his 
behavior 

Mystery and fear are the keynotes in the 
dance of the Iroquois False Face Society 
The dance is performed today as it was 
when white men first appeared It was 
used to appease the devils and drive out 
the witches who bring disease and mis- 
fortune to men 

Tom Dorsey, photographed here, is ex- 
pert in modeling these figures and masks 
He is an lroquois Indian who has partici- 
pated in the ceremonials of this Society 
He is also an able artist who works with 
the American Museum of Natural History. 


Tom Dorsey adds some fresh white feathers to the 
costume of the Sepik River, New Guinea, masked 
figure which were originally a part of the costume 
but time has withered them 





DRAMATIC 
DEMONS 


BETSY LUMLEY 


Dushore, Pennsylvania 


HE closing curtain was followed by an enthusiastic 
applause. A dubious audience had been pleased 
and satisfied. Who had ever heard of actors that 
could not speak? Actors? No arms; no feet; not even a 
body! Advertised as a new kind of dramatics? It all 
seemed very questionable. But it had been a success. 
This new type actor? Nothing new—ages old really a 
the ever-exciting mask. But these masks were not worn 
as at Halloween; no human beings were seen during 
the show. When the curtain opened, all the audience saw 
was our ‘Dramatic Demons."’ The story was told in 
narrative and conversation by one person who was back- 
stage using a microphone. These grotesque and frighten- 
ing faces were attached to sticks and extended in the air 
by operators who were hidden behind a screen three feet 
high, so only the mask face was visible 
The way this dramatic production came about was all 
quite spontaneous. At any time of the year masks can 
create a great deal of inspiration and fun for everyone 
so it was almost inevitable that the smallest art class 
in the school, which was eagerly exploring various crafts 
would be most enthusiastic about mask-making. The re- 
quirements were to use originality and imagination 
Together we discussed the qualities of cartoons and cari- 
catures, and investigated masks of the past, masks from 
other cultures. Like caricatures, masks, too, must have 
Since we 
were dealing only with a face, all the expression and 
the mood had to be projected by the exaggeration of one 
or more features. Possibilities, of course, were unlimited— 
bulging eyes, protruding chin, sunken or puffy cheeks 
thin face, fat face, round face, flat head, big ears or no 
ears. Each student eagerly proceeded to create his 
mask in this general manner: wadding newspaper very 
firmly into a ball—long or short, fat or thin, as desired— 
he tied it securely with string. This basic shape was im- 
mediately covered with three-inch strips of torn newspaper 


some outstanding and exaggerated feature 


covered with flour and water paste. To make features 
like ears, nose, mouth, cheeks, and other weird and un- 
usual additions, we used a paper mush—tiny bits of news- 
paper which had been put in a jar of flour paste and 
allowed to stand until the mixture was gooey and pliable 
When the facial expression was achieved, two more 
layers of newspaper strips were applied to the mask very 
very smoothly to give a finished appearance. The masks 
were allowed to dry completely. 

Then came the fun of painting the faces—further ac- 
centuating the already bulging features. And here 
again originality was stressed. Color mixing was a new 
experiment for the class and the results were most often 


Paintbrushes flew andi odd- 
shaped wads of newspaper became frightening, scandaliz- 
ing faces Some of these faces were adorned with scraggly 
yarn hair piercing bottle-top eyes, rings or curlers in the 
hair, crazy chapeaux 


a surprise and a delight 


Instead of being worn, these masks were attached to 
sticks. The problem of what kind of sticks was solved 
when one student located empty window blind rollers in 
his attic. Several students felt the need for a suggestion 
of clothing on the masks, so a crosspiece of wood was 
nailed to the vertical tube and supported a bathrobe, an 
old shirt, a blanket, or someone's pajama top, as the 
character seemed to denote 

Our results were very gratifying but certainly diversified 
in appearance. At mention of a play it was obvious we 
would have to write our own—which we did. Instead of 
fitting the characters to the play, we wrote our play 
around the characters. The substance of the ‘‘plot’’ was 
about a young high school girl, portrayed by a “cold 
creamed’ curler-bedecked mask, who went on a date 
instead of doing homework. Her guilty conscience caused 
her to have a very exciting dream complete with pirates 
and cannibals, genies, kings, Indians, teachers—friends 
and enemies. Eventually the lovely Lula Belle did awaken 
to discover it was Saturday, and there was plenty of time 
to do homework 

Scenery was no problem at all. The backdrop for the 
stage was just one large, colorful finger painting. Sound 
effects were created with records, fans, drums, etc. The 
chemists in the class concocted real smoke for the magical 
appearance of our ‘‘Genie.”’ During the shipwreck scene 
a sail, made of a stick covered with a sheet, tossed about 
madly. When land was sighted, a gay tree of paper 
leaves, lollypops, and nuts waved gently in the breeze. 

This project, which was worth-while and enjoyable for 
the art class, did a great deal toward making the entire 
student body more art conscious 








As seen in the background, the 
children drew their Indians in 
single file at diferent levels, much 
as the Indian draws his figures 
This elementary form of drawing 
is as natural to children as it was 
to the early cultures. In the fore 
ground are their paper tepees 
decorated with creative designs 


INDIANS FOR THE THIRD GRADE LEVEL 


ANNA DUNSER 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights School, Maplewood, Missouri 


N SCHOOL or museum the subject ‘“‘Indians’’ is a 
perennial favorite with children reaching the age of 
eight or nine. At that age they are introduced to more 

of the world than that which lies about them. They thrill 
to tales of strange places and long-ago stories. To de- 
velop this thirst for knowledge and a desire to read is a 
rare privilege for the teacher To encourage the children 
to express their reactions to the things they learn is 
another opportunity and rare privilege for the teacher 
and is as important as the gaining of information. De- 
veloping skill in drawing is of no importance compared 
with the above learnings. The skill in drawing is a by- 
product a means, and not an end 


Nothing is more picturesque than the life of the Indians 
and nothing more interesting to the children than those 
Indians who lived right where the children are living now 
Each teacher should make a point of refreshing her 
knowledge of the Indians of her particular part of the 
country and, in addition, she will give the children an 
over-all view of all Indians of North America. She will 
stress the characteristics common to all Indians and point 
out some of the outstanding differences which distinguish 
the better known tribes 


The subject ‘‘Indians” is peculiarly suitable material 
in the art activities for the Indians are remembered and 
appreciated most for their artistic handiwork and for their 
love and understanding of nature 

Though the teacher goes through this subject each year 
it is always new to the children. The teacher can find 
new material to add to her store and need not become 
bored with the subject. 
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In Sutton School in Maplewood, Missouri, Miss Ruth 
Moore, a third grade teacher, finds new inspiration often 
from the children themselves— from their eagerness to 
learn 

This year alter reading stories and discussing them the 
pupils drew crayon pictures of Indians as they looked 
moving from place to place. They drew the Indians going 
single file at diferent levels, reminiscent of the Indian's 
own way of drawing 

Later the children painted large pictures in tempera 
of Indians at work and at play In these pictures they 
gave their own interpretation of the life of the Indians 
alter reading and hearing much about the hunting fishing 
farming and fighting They also learned of the baskets 
bowls, rugs, blankets, jewelry, and monies of the Indians 
and they learned of their weapons—tomahawks, bow 
and arrow—and dances 

After a study of the homes, these children made tepees 
the temporary homes of many of the tribes of Indians 
The teacher drew circles on drawing paper and drew a line 
to bisect the circle. The diameter of the circle was about 
twelve inches. She gave each child one of the prepared 
sheets. She cut out one half-circle and curled it into the 
form of a tepee so the children would understand, by 
using a little imagination, where they should put the 
They saw that their 
borders should follow the curve of the circle. The children 


designs to decorate the tepee 


had had previous experience in making borders of one or 
two repeated units, so they did not hesitate to decorate 
the half-circles with rows of borders 

When the half-circles were decorated and cut out 
Ray found he could bend back the flaps to show the door 





Billy thought of coloring the inside of the flaps a solid 
color in contrast to the outside designs Danny said he 
would bring twigs for the pole of his tepee In the end, all 
of the tepees were rigged with poles. 


The next step was to draw and cut out small Indian 
figures and to find a way to make them stand up in the 
Indian village. Miss Moore approved of the inhabitants 
for the village but left the responsibility of making the 
figures stand upright entirely to the children. 


A story of the Hopi Indians and their katcina dolls 
came to the notice of the teacher and pupils. They wanted 
to make katcina dolls but did not care to take time to 
carve them of wood as the Indians would do. Children 
in school have little time to do long, laborious pieces of 
handwork. Their work must consist of much invention 
so they decided to make their katcina dolls of cylindrical 
boxes, such as are used for oats, cornmeal, grits, or salt. 


When each child had brought a box, he measured and 
cut a piece of paper that would cover the curved sides of 
the box. The pupil then spread his paper on his desk and 
drew a large face at the top of the paper. This face was 
made grotesque—to scare away enemies. The eyes 
mouth, and nose were prominent and colored with vigor, 
for the face was to be the most important part of the doll. 


Fay finished the face on the paper, then curled the 
paper around into a cylinder to see what she should do 
next. She found that the horizontal strip on either side 
of the face must be the Indian's black hair. The rest was 
easy for the blanket covered the body of the doll and 
could be decorated with Indian borders or allover 
designs. When each child had finished his drawing he 
pasted it around the box that he had brought from home 
The katcina dolls were complete except for the head- 
dresses. On sti paper, 3 inches by 6 inches, the pupil 
drew a fancy headdress and colored it with some of the 
same colors he had used in decorating the blankets 
Then it was necessary to cut away a portion of the head- 
dress so it would fit down over the head. It extended out 
on each side of the head as well as flaunting its beauty 


To bring the art of the 
katcina doll into the 
classrooms’ limited time 
the children constructed 
them from = cylindrical 
cardboard boxes 


above the head. The headdress was fastened on with bits 
of scotch tape The katcinas made a group in one corner 
of the room and the children were ready for something 
more. 

It was a far jump geographically from Hopi Indians of 
the Southwest to the Eskimoes of the Northwest. But in 
similarity of emblems it was an easy passage. The ka- 
tcina dolls reminded the pupils of totem poles 

More cylindrical boxes were collected at school. They 
varied in size so the larger ones were used at the bottom 
of the pole, the lowest box being filled with sand to keep 
the pole upright. The boxes were fastened together with 
brown gummed paper. The children proceeded as they 
had before, measuring a piece of paper to go around one 
of the boxes and they made the huge faces, even larger 
than those on the katcinas. These papers were pasted on 
one above the other. But something new was added. The 
ears, nose, and small wings were arranged using small 
boxes or folded paper and these were added to the poles 

The children were not content with one totem pole 
They made one for each row of desks and made as many 
faces on a pole as there were children in that row of seats 
Each was proud of the big face that represented him on 
the pole. 

After the totem pole spasm, the children made decora- 
tions for clay bowls and plates. They planned Indian 
blankets—on paper. 

These children became familiar with the type of design 
as well as the style of drawing that the Indians developed 
They planned designs for clay bowls and plates, and for 
blankets and rugs 


The study of Indians went on until Thanksgiving 


Stories of Pilgrims became a part of the learning. A play 
with only such costuming as the children could manage in 
the classroom was given for the parents, other grades, and 
for the principal of the school, Mr. Bruce, who com 
mented on the many types of learning involved He 
noted that reading, writing, music, art, and dramatics had 


all entered and became a part of the learning 
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CALIFORNIA 
INDIAN 
CRAFTS 


WILLIAM S. RICE 
Oakland, California 


For much of our information concerning the 
arts and crafts of the Central California 
aborigines we are indebted to indefatigable 
research by the late James A. Barr, formerly 
city superintendent of Stockton Public 
Schools. In excavating California's mounds 
with his father, he helped to accumulate a 
fine collection of Indian antiquities from the 
Central California region 

This collection is rich in obsidian imple 
ments—curves, arrow points, spear heads 
knives, and drills. Mr. Barr claimed that it 
was doubtful whether any obsidian imple- 
ments in the world exceed in beauty of work- 
manship the so-called ‘Stockton Curves 
There are 158 of these curves inthe collection 
The Smithsonian Institute has six. Implements 
of this class were used in cutting or sawing 
These curves are peculiar to the Central 
California tribes 











ARTS AND CRAFTWORK 
OF CALIFORNIA INDIANS 
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N THE northern part of California the aborigines were 
influenced by contact with tribes from Oregon while in 
the southern part they were modified in a more pro- 
nounced way by tribes from Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. In the great central region stretching for 150 
miles from the Sierra Nevadas to the Pacific, and from 
the northern to the southern points of the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys, a distance of about 400 miles 
the typical California Indian culture developed 
Bone implements are especially numerous on the 
Pacific Coast. Those from Central California have a much 
better appearance than those from the Channel Islands 
and other parts of the southern section of California 
Among the bone implements of the Barr Collection are 
awls or perforators, whistles, game bones, nose and hair 
pins, knives, daggers, spears or harpoons, and scrapers, 
root diggers, fish hooks or fish-hook shaped ornaments 
A few of the implements are engraved 

The California aborigines were profuse in their use of 
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sea shells for ornamental purposes. Three varieties of 
shells were mostly used—the mussel, the abalone, and 
the olive shell. Besides fully a thousand feet of beads— 
mostly shell—the collection comprises every kind of 
shell ornament from the simple square bangle to the 
carved, engraved, and polished gorget 

Among the stone implements are mortars pestles 
boat-shaped vessels, steatite jars and dishes, metates 
grinders, rubbing stones and discs, hammer heads, grooved 
stones, and labrets. Pipes are usually scarce in the 
Central California district. In 28 years but 21 have been 
found. The Barr Collection includes one clay pipe, but 
most of the others are steatite 


The 57 ‘‘plummets”’ or 
medicine stones’ include many fine pieces, fine in 
workmanship, form, and material. 

The visitor to Stockton may have the privilege of 
viewing many of these examples of handicraft collected by 
Mr. Barr at the Pioneer Museum located in Victory Park 
Stockton, California. 





Miniature paddles, hatchets, and a knife carved by a twelve-year-old Indian boy 


CANADIAN INDIAN WOOD CARVING 


GISELA COMMANDA 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ERE is a variety of small carvings all made of cedar 
The boy who made 

them is an Ojibway Indian of Lake Nippising 
Reserve, Ontario. While | was there one summer | offered 
to buy carvings from any of the Indian boys who cared to 
make them. There were quite a few carvers but one boy 
surpassed the others. 


wood with a pocket knife 


He came from a house far out by the bush and was 
extremely shy. Every time he came to see me he would 
have his latest carvings hidden under his coat but would 
eventually hand them to me. He brought carved boats 
wooden knives, small canoe paddles, wonderful old-time 
hatchets, fine bows and arrows, both miniature and full 
size, and a complete copy of a modern axe 3 feet long 


Some of these | put up for exhibition at the Indian 
Agency—all his work was of exhibition standard. 


Perhaps you would like to carve things like this yourself 
and wonder how to begin. The best way to learn wood 
carving is just to try, as he did—you will not need anyone 
to teach you. Take a small piece of carving wood and a 
pocket knife and try to make some miniatures. 


This boy, whose work is seen here, had made his hatchet 
heads with holes in them, separate from the handles. After 
he put the head on the handle he then grooved the hatchet 
You will 
notice that one also has a thong with which to hang it 
| asked him what tool he used to make the hole but it 
seems he made that, too, just with his pocket knife 


head and tied it on with a crossing of string. 











AN 
IROQUOIS 
ARTIST 


Tom Two Arrows is a mod- 
ern Iroquois who lives up to 
his name meaning “The One 
Who Has Deep Interest in 
the Past.’’ He is an artist for 
the Special Exhibits Division 
of the American Museum of 
History where he is known 
for such native Indian paint- 
ings as the “lroquois Crea- 
tion Legend,” ‘The Flying 
Man" motif, and the “Clan 
Mothers.” 


Tom Two Arrows shows a protege how the original 
lacrosse missile was made and used. The lroquois fought 
and played rough and goes about peacetime games with 
equal vigor. Tom's jacket and apron are fine examples 


of lroquois design in beadwork 


Using a hand drill typical of those used by most of the 
Indian groups over the country, Tom Two Arrows orna- 
ments an antler with tribal motifs 
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He spends his summers in the woods teaching young boys 
the elements of handicrafts as the Indians used them. A 
fine voice, the ability to dance, and demonstrate many of 
his native handicraft procedures makes Tom Two Arrows 
a favorite lecturer for school and museum groups 





The hands of Iroquois Indian Artist Tom 
Two Arrows show his manner of making a 
beaded edging on felt. Notice the little 
bone needle case at right. 


INDIAN STYLE 
BEADWORK 
FOR CRAFT 
CLASSES 


GISELA COMMANDA 
A.R.CA. 


Toronto, Canada 


girl. Because time was short, she bought a suede belt 

and made her own design of alternating flower 
motifs. This type of craft requires beads, needles, fine 
cotton thread, and seed beads of various colors which are 
sold loose in bottles or strung in bunches. Bunch beads 
may be worked in groups by square-knotting the strands 
they come on to a fresh thread and slipping the beads 
over the knot. This method can save you from picking up 
each bead separately. 

A large cardboard box lid or tray, with small upturned 
box lids inside it, helps to keep the beads and threads 
neat and easy to work. 

Fasten each length of beads with enough thread at each 
end to sew the segment into place and fasten it off. 


‘| si belt below was beaded by a fifteen-year-old 


To make a flower, have your beads on a long thread; 
leave this beaded thread on the right side of the belt but 
with the needle pass the end of the thread through the 
belt and fasten underneath at the central point of the 
flower. Have ready a second free needle and thread 
fastened at the same point. Lay your beads in a petal 
shape and with your second thread and needle take a tiny 
stitch over the beadline at intervals of every three beads. 
Finish the bead thread on the underside and fasten it at 
the place where the next motif is to start. 

“Filled-in beadwork" takes time but you will be sur- 
prised how quickly you can decorate a belt or bag in this 
manner. 
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CHRISTMAS 
ACTIVITIES WITH 
SCHOOL OR 
MUSEUM VALUES 


Life-sized figures of the Virgin 
and kneeling Wisemen were the 
feature of our Christmas exhibi- 
tion. 


OUR MUSEUM BECOMES A CHAPEL 


EVELYN MOITOZO 
Director, Palo Alto Junior Museum, Palo Alto, California 


NE afternoon the staff and members of the Junior 

Council trooped to our “Glory Hole"’—the small 

storage room in our museum. Eagerly we searched 
through the shelves and closets, hoping to locate stim- 
ulating props. Our efforts seemed in vain until a junior 
member of the group, in a moment of fun, dusted off an 
old dressmaker’s dummy, draped a scarf on the headless 
form, and stated with drama, ‘Behold, a Wiseman!’ 
Thus a creative idea was born from a spontaneous gesture 
and it was to become the stimulation for our entire 
Christmas activity. We would have a life-size creche—a 
Virgin, an Infant, and two Wisemen. 

Our first step in the project was to make up a list of 
necessary materials. We had only one “Nancy” at the 
museum, so we would need two more such forms. Of 
course, these “‘bodies’’ would require heads and suitable 
costumes. We also needed an “‘Infant,”’ straw for the case 
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floor, and large palm fronds for the case walls. The 
juniors set about scouring the local secondhand shops 
and succeeded in locating two additional dressmaker’'s 
forms. Having acquired the bodies, we were next faced 
with the new» toe of suitable heads. Our solution was 
papier-mache. member of the senior high school 
ceramics class volunteered to model a head in clay. 
Members of the third to sixth grade group clay modeling 
classes assisted in making three pe from this original. 
Suitable expressions were painted on the masks. The 
Wisemen were dusky in complexion and noble in coun- 
tenance with their dignity quite enhanced by artificial 
beards! The Virgin was calm and serene in expression, 
with eyes modestly downcast, which eliminated the 
difficult problem of eyes. The paper heads were fastened 
to the necks of the forms with stout rubber bands, and we 
were then ready to dress the figures. 


On some of the sliding 
glass doors we used 
geometric designs, re- 
flections of the rose 
window motif. 





Old robes, scarves, turbans and capes were dragged 
out of home attics. These made excellent costumes. Now 
we lacked only the ‘‘Infant,”’ but a large doll was brought 
in to us by a member of the first grade art class. The straw 
for the case floor came from a nearby ranch and the City 
Park Department provided the palm fronds. 

The south wall of the exhibit room has three large cases. 
For dramatic eect we placed the créche in the large 
center case. Because of the narrowness of the case floor, 
we had limitations as to the placement of the figures. 
After some experiment we decided on a standing Virgin 
holding the “Infant,” and two kneeling Wisemen. By 
extending the robes behind our noble gentlemen, we 
succeeded in camouflaging the fact that our Wisemen 
were legless! The case lights were covered with blue and 
violet cellophane. We added the Wisemen's gifts—small 
golden caskets filled with sparkling jewels—and our 
creche was complete. 

To carry out our spiritual theme, all the other cases were 

covered with panels which would create the effect of 
stained glass. Our small budget was no serious drawback, 
for all we needed was a roll of inexpensive butcher paper 
and paint. This phase of the project seemed almost over- 
whelming, for we had to cover 200 square feet of glass! 
The junior and senior high school classes at the museum 
created the designs. All the classes worked together, 
painting the designs with water-thinned tempera. Thin 
paint permitted the case lights to penetrate the colored 
paper. Heavy black crayon outlines and strips of black 
construction paper between the panels created the 
“leaded” effect. 

When the panels were finished, we applied them to the 
a surfaces by ane sae cement. The windows of Interest was created in the door panels by using a different 
the exhibit room were blacked out so that when the case square design arrangement for each window panel. 
lights were turned on, our exhibit room assumed a cathe- 
dral-like atmosphere. 

s we surveyed the complete project, we felt we had 
achieved our aim—a creative exhibition of esthetic values 
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and holiday hoe evr which all the grade levels of our An echo of the theme figures was created by using designs 
community might participate. of heads in the attitude of prayer. 
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ART FOR A DEFINITE 
PURPOSE 


JESSIE TODD, Art Teacher 
SARA FENWICK, Librarian 
University of Chicago Laboratory School 


HILDREN feel at home in a school library when 
they have a part in making it attractive. This 
project is being reported as an example of 

productive co-operation between the school library and 
the art department. The school librarian best performs her 
function in the school program by making the library a 
means of achieving the objectives of the school through 
every phase of its program. In addition, the librarian, 
without the time or the special training to make the best 
use of the decoration possibilities, can find the help she 
needs in the art department. By consultation the art 
teacher and librarian can produce materials which in- 
terpret the library, in addition to making it attractive, 
and can also give art students a sense of worth-while 
purpose. 

All schoolrooms want some extra “gaying-up”’ for the 
Christmas season. Our library has narrow, long spaces 
above the bookcases. Teachers in many schoolrooms 
have such spaces. They present a problem for they are too 
high for detailed pictures. 

There are two spaces opposite the door as you enter 
the library. These spaces seemed to say, “Fill us with 
some Christmas pictures,"’ so the middle grades children 
decided to make some winter murals to fill these spaces. 

The children standing outside the house, in the square 
daytime scene, are looking happy, for inside, through the 
window, a decorated Christmas tree can be seen. Through 
the windows of the night scene can be seen a lighted tree, 
children in bed, a girl playing the piano, another singing, 
and others looking at television or reading. A few shades 
have been pulled to show that some people are not at 
home. The street lamp lights the left edges of the steps 
and changes the blue night snow to white. This scene was 
darker than it appears in the photograph. 

For both of these scenes, large sheets of colored 
construction paper 24 by 36 inches were used. These 
were overlapped and pinned on a bulletin board in the 
art room. This was a quick way to get the pictures started. 
In the night scene, a large house was cut of black con- 
struction paper. Holes were then cut in it for windows. 
Several children quickly painted little scenes on yellow 
construction paper and slipped them in the windows. 
Narrow strips of black construction paper were pasted 
over the windows to hold the scenes in place and to give 
the effect of real windows. 

The daytime scene began with large pieces of red 
construction paper. The effect was very decorative. 
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Fifth graders start two pictures, each a yard square, to be 
placed between the windows of the Elementary Library 
One was to be a Christmas day scene and the other a 
night scene. 


Above, Julie adds another tree to the day scene, while 
below, Karen paints a scene in one of the lighted windows. 
Claire adds snow and Cynthia finishes the lamppost. 
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For the narrow, snowy murals we used white construc- 
tion paper cut into strips and pasted together. We left 
many spaces white to represent snow, and colored the blue 


sky. Ce ae ee 
With gay clothes on the children, and some black and - ae fa ie 
brown trees, the effect was very spontaneous and gay. = @ 

The librarian and the children decided to leave these Li > em S ys 
narrow murals in place for January, because there were ae an VA! ‘ j 
no Christmas trees or wreathes or bells or Santas in the 
pictures. 

Someone said, ‘‘We could leave the big square pictures 
up for January, too, if we would change the scenes in 
the windows.’ New scenes were put in the windows by 
the children. Some of them represented children reading 
books for, ‘After all,’’ said Jane, ‘these are in the 
library.” 


One of the two long murals in position in the library, and 
the Christmas tree which repeated the colors in the picture 





At left, Julie and Barbara work on one 
of the murals which spread over several 
desks in the art room 





Above, Jean and Elizabeth put details 
on the mural after it has been hung on 
wires so they can see how it will look in 
its finished position. 
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The snow scene mural as it decorated our 
library through Christmas and New 
Year's. Yellow was used in some places 
on the snow to make it look sunny. 
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SING A SONG OF 
CHRISTMAS 


CECILIA H. PEIKERT 
Director of Museum 


Illinois State Normal University 


some favorite Christmas poems as a seasonal ex- 

hibit in our six large library cases. These cases are 
built-in, lighted, and have removable shelves, the in- 
teriors of which are well exposed to view. 

We selected poems which would touch upon many 
phases of Christmas and which would appeal to a wide 
variety of tastes. We desired to give a dreamy, cloud- 
like eect to the display and so began our work with the 
formation of clouds, composed of cardboard and papier- 
mache in conventional cloud shapes. When dry, these 
were painted white and sprinkled with coarse salt and 
artificial snow. Shelves were removed from the cases and 
the ‘‘clouds'’’ were either suspended from the top of the 
case or supported from below by slender pedestals of 
white corrugated paper banded at top and bottom with 
silver. To add to the effect, blue angel's hair fell from the 
ceiling in shimmering veils. Each poem was written in 
silver ink on white paper. A light air-brushing with blue 
paint was used to bring out silhouettes of a few stars over 
the writing. 

The display, which was labeled, ‘Sing a Song of 
Christmas," was introduced by the lovely, childlike 
“Christmas Song” by Lydia Avery Coonley Ward. To 


A Christmas approached we decided to _ illustrate 


illustrate this, a hand-carved wooden creche from 
Oberammergau was used. 

Phillip Brook’s ‘‘Christmas Carol,’’ seen at left, was 
brought to life by a circle of dolls from our collection, 
with clasped hands they danced around a miniature 
Christmas tree. These dolls represented many nations 
and were dressed in national costume. They adequately 
gave one the feeling that “Everywhere, everywhere 
Christmas tonight’’ was indeed a reality. 

The nostalgic poem, ‘Long, Long Ago” was our third 
choice and Longfellow’s ‘Christmas Bells’ balanced the 
scene. 

Seen below was the children’s favorite scene _illus- 
trating the poem, “Santa Claus.’’ Roofs of cardboard 
playhouses were used on our ‘‘cloud’’ and covered with 
cotton and artificial snow. Occasional treetops were 
visible. Stepping over roofs and trees was Santa with his 
bag of toys. He was composed of wire and cotton pad- 
ding and his clothes were of red sateen. His hair and 
beard were the beautiful, silvery white angel's hair. 
Above him in the sky rested his gaily painted sleigh 
drawn by white reindeer. The sleigh was cut from balsa 
wood, painted white with silver runners, and decorated 
with red and green flowers and leaves. The reindeer were 
purchased for a few cents apiece. 

The last case exhibited two short poems. ‘‘The Stars”’ 
by Mary Carolyn Davies featured a plastic modern tree 
with silver stars on all the branches. Surrounding it was a 
circle of cherubic paper angels. Christina Rosseti’s “A 
Christmas Carol’’ closed the series, and for this we selected 
a doll suitably dressed in poor clothing. She had just the 
proper, simple look of adoration on her face that was 
necessary as she turned it up to the wayside shrine to 
offer the flower she held in her hand. The shrine was made 
from balsa wood, stained, and mounted on a dowel rod. 
Within it was a soap carving of the Virgin and Child. 

The ordinary lighting within the cases was turned off and 
spots with blue and red lenses were used alternately in the 
cases. These focused the light upon the scenes and 
diffused the background, giving the ethereal effect we 
aimed to achieve. 
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A MODEL HOUSE 
EXHIBITION 


MARIA LACOMBE BONAWITZ 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


N Rio de Janeiro the First Sector of Prevocational 
Education of the Department of Grammar School Edu- 
cation is re-educating its instructors as the first step in 

educating its students to the values of the integrated art 
program. Under the directorship of Maria Lacombe 
Bonawitz this department maintains continual workshop 
classes in drawing, handicrafts, and domestic economy 
where all teachers may work and refresh their knowledge 
in an active and happy atmosphere. 


The instructors of the Ministry of Education, most all 
of whom participate in these workshop activities, held 
an exhibition which was centered around a model cottage 
constructed and furnished by them with a multitude of 
handicraft articles all made of materials from the country 
adjacent to Rio de Janeiro. Native woods, bamboo, 
straw, and coconut were some of the materials which went 
into the cottage and made all of its furnishings and uten- 
sils. Even plants from the Interior decorated the outside. 

The entire exhibition, from the cottage with 
its outside Christmas tree constructed as a 
lattice on the wall, to the toys, decorations, 
and even the cookies served for refreshments, 
attested to the creative ability achieved by 
the teachers themselves toward a better con- 
cept of the meaning of Art to General 
Education. 

To everyone who participated in or visited 
this display there is no doubt about the place 
Art Education will occupy in the modern 
education of Brazil. 
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LARGE PAPER 
DECORATIONS 


All were made by students of Laura Pepper 
at the Brooklyn State Hospital, New York 


FOR CANDLES use any long, cylindrical cardboard 
tubing or container. Seal bottom, if necessary, and 
partially fill with sand. Close the top of the tube with a cut 
cardboard circle into which a piece of pipe cleaner has 
been inserted and twisted to simulate the wick. 

Oil clay may be used to seal this circular closure before 
imitating drippings of clay around the sides of the candle. 


BELLS are two folded paper cuttings of contrasting colors 
pasted together and opened in the same manner as the 
tree. Attach with gummed tape to the ends of a colored 
paper chain and suspend in any arrangement desired. 
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A TREE may be made of two identical folded green 
construction paper cuttings glued or pasted together and 
opened in a crosswise manner. This makes a third-di- 
mensional tree that will stand. 





A WREATH can be cut from folded green construction 
paper by using a folded circle cut and notched so as to 
resemble a holly wreath silhouette. A white strip of paper 
makes the candle, and orange paper, the flame. We 
pasted it to the lower center of the wreath and embellished 
it with a bow of red and gold papers. 


sf 


PACKAGE TAGS in the shape of Christmas tree balls 


can utilize many colors and kinds of novelty paper. 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS cut from two contrasting 
colors and trimmed in silver or gold make versatile and 
successful decorations. 


GIFT CARDS may be the usual motifs all dressed up in 
novelty textures. Old wrappings and wallpaper scraps 
are good material for these. 
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BULLETIN BOARDS 
FOR THE WALLS 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


EACHERS and superintendents, librarians and museum directors 

know that plaster walls are not an asset to a schoolroom. It is 

too hard for teachers and children to hang work upon it. They 
can't paste it on the plaster and, of course, they must not hammer 
nails into the plaster. There have to be plaster walls but it is not 
expensive to have them covered with a composition which is easy 
to stick pins into 


In many older buildings where there were blackboards on three 
walls, teachers are having some of the blackboards covered with 
bulletin board material. It helps to lighten the room. They seldom 
used all of the blackboards and the abundance of black made the 
room gloomy 


Unless a room is planned for creative activity, the creative activity 
doesn't take place 


Louise is putting the finishing touches on her snowman painting 
in illustration (1). She sits as she works on the lower part of her 
picture. It was easy for her to pin the tagboard picture on the porous 
gray material. We find common pins easier than thumbtacks to put 
in and take out of the bulletin board material. We find long, strong 
pins better than short, fine ones which bend too easily. The bulletin 
board material reaches up high. To the left of Louise's head is a 
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design on white paper. It is not finished. It has been pinned there 
just to get it out of the way as class after class comes into the art 
room and goes out. It has many small pieces of metallic paper 
pasted on it. Paintings were spread on the floor drying. The paste 
on the paper was still damp. It was very easy to pin it up on the 
bulletin board wall, to keep it clean and safe. Higher up are 
paintings already finished. They are colorful. They make the room 
more cheerful and inspire children as they come and go. The same 
bulletin board space may have five or six different arrangements on 
it in one day. It need never look junky, however. Children need to 
be taught to put pins in the bottoms of the pictures as well as at the 
top so they won't wave in the draughts 


Illustration (2) shows another bulletin board section above a 
modeling case in the room. It is being used at the moment to add 
holiday spirit to the room. The two pictures had much red and green 
in them. Christmas tree ornaments already finished were pinned 
up. As children walked by they said, ‘Who made this?” ‘Who 
made that?" “'l like this idea.’ ‘I have another idea."’ In this way 
they share ideas with each other. Children do not create out of a 
vacuum. The wise teacher makes it possible for children to see 
things that other children have finished. Children inspire each other 
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In Illustration (3) you see the same tree as in the picture above 
It was moved around from place to place this Christmas. The 
children liked the little green tree Dick cut one day in a couple of 
minutes. One said, ‘Let's put it over here and pin these new orna- 
ments around it.'' The ornaments were made by cutting cardboard 
rolls into rings—cardboard rolls that come inside of paper toweling 
The children made many ornaments in a few minutes. They were 
original in their treatment of the cardboard rings. The dark one to 
the right of the tree was made by simply wrapping a cardboard ring 
with shiny gold metallic paper and tying a piece of ribbon at the 
top to hold it on the tree. The metallic paper bends so easily that it 
stayed in place without being pasted. The ornament second from 
the left has a piece of paper stretched across from left to right, and 
another piece from top to bottom. This was one child's idea and it 
was very effective. The ornament third from the left has scraps of 
several different colors of metallic paper wound around it and ‘‘made 
fancy” as the children say. It has a piece of wire to hold it to the 
tree. The lower right ornament had a piece of silver ribbon raveled 
like fringe. These are no unimportant details. They represent crea 
tive thinking on the part of the children and they are appreciated 
and improved upon by other children who see these results 


The pins come in and out as different things are pinned on the 
bulletin boards. The bulletin boards are a necessity in any room 
where children engage in creative activities 





PURPOSEFUL OBSERVATION 
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Each pupil's gains will vary from reproduction 
of the ideas and forms he has seen to complete 
creative translations of his own. Changes in line 
form, and color alone will provide an introductory 
area toward creative research. While such mu- 
seum observations may stimulate and guide us 
they must not be allowed to overshadow our own 
creative expressions. This supplementary back- 
ground must only serve to enhance our inspirations 
and lead us on to more creative vision. We must 
not ape the ideas of others nor copy their creations 
Our achievements must be our own. Originality 
must be evident in each production. To study a 
masterpiece does not mean that we must copy the 
ideas, patterns, and forms which we admire. Out- 
standing qualities of others’ work should be only 
an inspiration to our own productions, as the 
ability to copy does little to benefit individual 
education. It is our own ideas that we must ex- 
press. We learn by observation and grow by our 
development of sincere individual and original 
expressions. Let us, therefore, observe all others’ 
works with the thought of making our own totally 
individual creations richer in meaning because we 
have museums preserving worthy expressions by 
which we may judge our progress and keep our 
creative standards high 


THE ART MUSEUM AND 
EDUCATION 
ntinued from rc age 114) 


Such classes have certain advantages over school 
classes. First, a child enters such a class because of 
his personal interest. His thoughts are not dis- 
tracted by numerous other things going on as in the 
schoolroom. He can choose his own problem and 
concentrate thereon. He can work as long as he 
likes—finish while in the mood for it. He is not 
limited as to media. He can use his own technique, 
his own ideas of creativity. He is not hampered 
or hemmed in by standards or requirements of 
narrow curriculums. There is always someone on 
hand to lend encouragement, never to criticize ad- 
versely. His fellow workers are too busy with their 
own problems to bother him, yet ever willing to stop 
and give advice if asked to do so. They do so 
enjoy each other's efforts 

Suppose, however, that your town has no mu- 
seum, that there is not one near enough to make 
trips practical. LET THE MUSEUM COME TO 
YOU! It will be glad to do so! Present-day 
museums have all sorts of traveling exhibits 
which may be borrowed for the asking. Some- 
times @ one-way transportation charge 1s required, 
when a museum has not adequate funds for the 
purpose. The amount is negligible 

The fields which these traveling exhibits cover 
are astonishing—picture groups from famous 
artists, groups by local artists, exhibits of children’s 
work (and how the children do enjoy the work of 
their contemporaries!), films of diversified nature, 
slides of many kinds, cases of specimens, etc. A 
list is yours upon request 

All children love to make collections. Why not 
start a museum of your own? Avoid, however, 
allowing it to terminate in a handful of pebbles, 
bits of glass, and the like, laid on a shelf to gather 
dust, eventually to be thrown out when spring 
cleaning gets under way 

Collect with a purpose. If near a river, or the 
coast, there are many things that can be interest- 
ing—driftwood, shells, seaweeds. Mountain areas 
give rocks of infinite variety and fascinating 
coloring. Level lands yield seeds and seed cases 
See that each specimen is properly protected from 
the ravages of dust, time, and handling. See that 
each specimen is properly mounted, with data 
concerning donor, date, and “habitat.” 

As the collection grows, wangle a case from the 
school board, if possible. Find one in some for- 
gotten storeroom. Persuade an interested patron 
to make one 

While the teacher's part in the enterprise is one 
of quidance and inspiration only, there are many 


ontinued on page 8-a 
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C rayrite 


CYAayOns 
are SO 


versatile 


Because the new Milton 
Bradley Crayrite Crayons 
offer improved working 
qualities they are a delight 
to handle — whether used 
in the familiar line and 
fill-in technique, or flat on 
their side for infinitely 
varied effects. Crayrite 
Crayons take to paper, of 
course, and work wonders 
on cloth, wood and other 
materials. 


Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your 
choice of tuck or lift-lid box — in 
conventional round or the popular 
“"No-Roll” shape. Write today for 
the new catalog of Milton Bradley 
Educational Materials. 


HELP FOR THE ASKING 

Helping teachers and their pupils make the most of our products 
is as much a part of Milton Bradley Service as the making of 
fine quality art materials. Mail coupon today for your free copy 
of the informative folder, “Getting che Most out of Crayons 
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to America’s 
Children 
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é Milton Bradley Company, Dept. SA12 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your new folder, ‘Getting 
the Most out of Crayons.” 
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DRAKENFELD 
clays « glazes 


Now you can cut down crazing, 
shivering, blistering, pinholing 
and crawling. How? Using Drak- 
enfeld clay bodies with Draken- 
feld glazes. The combination can’t 
be beat! Both the dry casting and 
the moist plastic clay bodies are 
specifically designed for cone 06 
glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip 
with the dry clay body . . . simply 
add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the 
moist plastic body. It’s supplied 
ready-to-use . . . just throw it on 
the wheel and start spinning. 

Write for complete 
Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place « New York 7, N.Y. 


(Continued from page 7-a) 
opportunities for real education. The manage- 
ment should be given to leaders who like to man- 
age. They will procure officers and committees, 
as in any unit of work. 

There are fine opportunities for many types of 
art work—the opening of eyes to the beauty in 
the small things lying all about, the practice in 
good lettering, in the mounting and tabulating 
of specimens, the making of ‘“‘source cards.” 
Source cards are very attractive when they are of 
uniform size, neatly printed, and embellished 
with original sketches or water colors, showing 
where a knot was picked up, a bit of the shore line 
where a shell was discovered, or a bit of a plant 
with such queer seed cases. 

Friends and interested patrons will be glad to 
donate souvenirs of foreign travel and the like. 
Nearly everyone has some that he does not care 
to keep any longer, yet is loathe to throw away 

A school museum can well create an interest 
in a community which may become the nucleus for 
a real museum with its wider scope. It is from such 
small beginnings that the culture of a community 
can be broadened, and social barriers lessened. 

The school museum, as such, should not do away 
with contacts with the real museum, either through 
visits or extension work. Pupils will be more alive 
to the real art museum and to what it can do for 
them, through their own organization. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Cover 2) 
Illustrating for the “Saturday Evening 

Post’’ by Ashley Halsey, Jr. Arlington House, 

Boston, Mass. 160 pages. Size, 8°4 by 12 '4 

inches. Price, $5.95. 

This book tells how ‘‘Post'’ covers are assigned 
and produced. Gives you inside information on 
how top-flight artists create ‘Post’ covers. IlIlustra- 
tions of working drawings, posing models, finished 


art and biographical notes on each artist. The 
author takes you on a “guided tour’ through the 
studios of the artists, giving you an unusually in- 
formal introduction to the personalities that illus- 
trate for the ‘‘Post.’’ And his friendly gossip, anec- 
dotes, and biographical notes are a joy to read. 
In addition, this book answers many technical 
questions that come to mind as we pick up a copy 
of the ‘‘Post."* For example, should the artist ask 
the author for suggestions? How about the use of 
a camera in photographing a subject later to be 
painted? These and many other interesting ques- 
tions are answered for you, giving an inside into 
the lives and work of some of America’s foremost 
artists whose work is enjoyed by millions each 


week. * * * 


How to Paint Figurines by Ruth Welch, 2708 
Granada Ave, San Diego 4, California. 36 
pages. Size, 5'2 by 8!2 inches, paper binding. 
Price, $1.00. 

This booklet gives how-to-do-it instructions, 
helpful to the beginner in decorating figurines. The 
many illustrations motivate and enliven the com- 
plete and easily-understood text. Tempera, lacquer 
and enamel techniques are fully explained in the 
ten chapters. In addition, short cuts and timesaving 
hints are mentioned. 

Order direct from the publisher. 


* * * 


Farm on Fifth Avenue by Elisabeth Naramore. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., New York City. 32 pages. 
Size, 634 by 914 inches. Price, $2.00, cloth 
binding. 

A collection of figures from the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, depicting farm folk, barnyard 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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wANDNOO', rca 
DESCRIBES AND ILLUSTRATES. 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
POTTERY SUPPLIES 

ano EQUIPMENT 

over 500 items 


SIMPLIFIED PENNA. 
CERAMIC DUTCH 
ART d | DESIGNS 


Complete, fully B82" x11" — 24 
illustrated, Instruc- pages for ceramists, 
tion Book artists, students 


$1.25 postpaid $1.25 postpaid 
@ BOTH FOR $2.00 @ 


JANE GRIFFITH POTTERY HOUSE 


BOX 201 ORELAND, PA. 





= MORILLA 


AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SCHOOL ART PAPERS 


The Largest Wholesale Source of Supply for 
@ CONSTRUCTION paper 
@ WATER COLOR paper 
@ CHARCOAL paper 
@ TRACING paper 
@ DRAWING paper 
@ MANILA DRAWING paper 
@ NEWSPRINT paper 
Sheets @ Tablets @ Rolls @ Blocks 
Sample book on request: Dept. SA 
Complete Art Material Catalog to schools on request 
THE MORILLA COMPANY, INC. 
330 East 23rd Street New York 10 














PICTURES FOR YOUR CHILD 
For over fifty yeor The Perry Pictures have 


been used for schoo! and home instruction. 
tional. Inexpensive 


Fascinating. Educa- 
At the same low price of only Two Cents 
each, size 544 x 8, for 30 or more 
Sixty cents will bring your child o 
set of 30 sepia pictures by Millet, 
Reynolds, Landseer, etc., loved by 
children the world over. Or we will 
send 30 Christmas pictures including 
a few of the best Madonnas 
Large 56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illustrations in it, and 
sample pictures, for 25 cents. It will help you select just the 
subjects you like best. 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 10, Maiden, Mass 





(Continued from page 8-a) 
animals and wild creatures of field and stream. 
The author is a member of the staff of the Metro- 
politan and has assembled many of the finest speci- 
mens in small sculptors and ceramics associated 
with life on a farm. 

There are 55 art objects reproduced covering 
many periods, styles and techniques. Their purpose 
is to introduce the child to the very best in taste 
and execution through symbols he understands and 
enjoys. Informal captions tell about the age and 
place the object comes from and its use in the past. 

Recommended as a reference book for art 
appreciation at the grade school level. 
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For that SPECIAL XMAS Gift—o DE LUXE 
CVH PAINTING SET 


Amazing results on Fabrics, Pottery, Glass, Wood, Metal, Tole- 
ware, Paper, etc. A most FASCINATING and PROFITABLE 








and pr 





vw 

















The CVH SENIOR SET complete $6.95, contains 10 small 
tubes of Colors, Sequinettes, Metallics, Rayon Flock, Lustre 
Beads, 12 Needle Cones, White and Dark Stamping Powder, 2 
Applicators, Paintbrush, Accessory-brush, Perforating Needle 
Pattern Catalog and detailed Instruction Booklet 

ORDER the set foday and let your friends enjoy 
this stimulating hobby 
CVH LABORATORIES CO. 
320-3 East Passaic Ave Bloomfield, N. J 











Christmas Molds 
Keep the holiday spirit ~ A with our New 105 stma: 
Molds that make perfect gifts. — a 
Mold 
Pigtail egy 
Candy Ca 
Holly ‘Log —s Holder 
Choir Boy 
Choir Girl 
Santa Claus Cooky Jar 


3 Burroughs Street 
Bridgeport 8, Conn. 

















Geese and Moon 


FREE PRINT EXHIBIT 


Treat your school to a cultural exhibition 

of rare handmade color wood-block prints. 

Landscapes, birds, and flower compositions. 

No charge or obligation. Generous com- 

mission. Limited number of exhibits avail- 
able. Write for full details. 


The Robert Lee Gallery 


Newtown, Conn. 











Venus Drawing 
Pencils have 
long been the 
favorite, basic 
working tools of 


artists 


through- 


out the world— 
amateur and pro- 
fessional alike. 





A symbol for the world's finest, 
largest selling drawing pencils! 


four students will appreciate Venus 
Drawing Pencils. They are smooth, 
— accurate and uniform in all 
degrees. Are you using Venus 
pe. See offer below — including 
FREE Venus Drawing Pencils. 


VENUS 


DRAWING PENCILS 


Smoother - Stronger 
Accurately Graded 


Send for one of the most 
helpful, 
ever offered 


inexpensive brochures 
Handsomely illus- 
trated and informative on the 


art of pencil rendering; 25¢. 


Help your students to enter 
the Venus - Art 
Awards. Venus offers 48 Cash 
Awards for pencil drawing win- 
ners. Send 10¢ for portfolio of 


Scholastic 


award-winning pencil drawings. 
AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 


pote ee ee 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


| 

1 Enclosed is $ 

| “Sketching wit 

| Portfolio of 1951 Award-V 
| ease ide my free 
| Name 

I School 

I Street 

| 


City State 


b:-cecnaeepenenenananendnanenenindl 


E DRAWING 


oo oe 


Dept. SA-1251 

















America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced too}- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Our established caged is to shi 
ders the same day receive 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1306, Chicago 24,m. 











-SERAMO 
ECONOMY AND 
RESULTS 


ve 

It bakes in an ordinary oven. The ease in 
handling Seramo qualifies it for many 
types of modeling. The endorsement of 
use given it by art teachers, special craft 
classes and studios is proof of its practical 
value. Would you like a folder telling of 
the Enamels and 
Seramoglaze,and 
listing prices? 


Te 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 
425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, III. 

















CERAMIC 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and 
equipment now available 
FOR PORCELAIN ENAMELS 
ON COPPER, SILVER and 

Do 


Send 25 cents to cover printing and 
postage for our special booklet of 
instructions with price list 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio St., New York 14, N.Y. (WA 4-6019) 





TEACHERS LIBRARIANS ———4 


FREE SILK SCREEN == 
EXHIBIT 











Formerly sold by 
HATTRICK BROS. 


Ask for FREE Instruction Booklets 


SILK SCREEN AND 
LACLAIR cRAFT SupPLiES 
2427 33rd Ave 


San Francisco, Calif 








AND ALL 
CRAFT GOODS 


NEW CATALOG! 

A storehouse of ideas and directs 

tions for hobbycrofters; o buy. 

ing guide for leathers, plastics, 

Metols, all materials, kits, tools, 

Send 10¢ for your copy today! 
sTo- = CRAFTS -° Wiat » Sweet 


raacisco 3 fo 





ITEMS OF INTEREST 


(Continued from page 4-a) 


The Ever Popular Prang Color Kit has re- 
cently been changed and improved, giving you 
more complete versatility for holiday use. The 
change has met with enthusiastic approval by 
educational leaders, resulting in widespread pop- 
ularity among teachers and hobbyists 


You will be interested to see how the changes 
have made the kit more helpful to you—offer a 
wider variety of uses. For example, a helpful art 
book is included in the kit for the purpose of 
stimulating the imagination of the student or 
artist as well as developing his awareness to good 
design. This book contains many projects which 
point up some of the many ways in which art plays 
a part in everyday living 


The Prang Color Kit has been developed with 
the idea of supplying a generous assortment of 
exciting color mediums—one that will create in 
child or adult an irresistible desire to start of on a 
happy exploratory color spree. With generous 
assortments of color mediums in ‘‘Prang’™ quality— 
water colors, tempera, drawing and coloring 
crayons, painting crayons, oil crayons—the new 
eHects and new techniques that are possible will 
excite the most sluggish imagination and start the 
student, amateur or professional on a medley of 
colorful experimentation. 


The new Prang Color Kit (No. 1867) makes an 
excellent gift for child, student, teacher, hobbyist 
or artist. See it at your dealer 


American Art Clay Company Ceramist 
wins top award of first Indiana Ceramic Exhibition. 
James C. Shead, a ceramist with the American Art 
Clay Company won the top award of $300 at the 
first Indiana Ceramic Exhibition, which opened 
June 3 at the John Herron Art Museum, Indianap- 
olis. The award was made on the basis of three 
pieces—a lamp base with slip decoration and two 
bowls, one with textured glaze and the other with 
Mishima decoration 


Every other year Indiana artists and craftsmen 
will have opportunity to submit their ceramic 
pieces and compete for a total of $675 in prizes 
At this first Indiana Ceramic Exhibition, 112 of 
the 368 entries were accepted by the two eminent 
ceramists who served on the out-of-state jury, 
namely: Edgar Littlefield, head of the ceramic art 
department of Ohio State University, and Miss 
Maija Grotell, Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 


Books 


Guatemala Art Crafts 
Revised Edition, 
ng & 


ed Edit 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, $198 Printers proce Worcester 8, Mass 


Combridos 42, Mas Hammet Ke 

Clerfield, Pa. 
Dallas 2, io Pins t 
Eau Claire, vee Eau 
Kansas City 6,M 
Los daria 8, Colif,. 
Newark 8, N. J. Ty 
Oklahoma City 2. Okla. 
Pasadena 2, C A . 
San ome + Calif 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
Spokane 6, Wash 
Syracuse 4,N. Y 
CANADA—,; 

imited, M 

















How OLD is 
Santa Claus? 


This particular Santa —the one 
you see on the Christmas Seals 
is a very healthy forty-five! 

Yes, this is the 45th annual 
Christmas Seal Sale - a holiday 
custom that has helped save 
5,000,000 lives. Yet, tuberculosis 
kills more people than all other 
infectious diseases combined. 

So, please, send your contribu- 
tion today 


BUY Christmas Seals/ 








Send a post card for your 


Free Catalog scoot ants 


art and craft books and portfolios. 
@ 1950-51 Edition is now ready 


School Arts Magazine 


1112 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 














LEATHER and TOOLS 


Send for catalog You'll find in Connolly's (near Brook- 

Mail orders given lyn Bridge) just the supplies you need 

prompt attention —Tools, Accessories, Lacing—and 

J. J. CONNOLLY of course, the largest and finest stock 

of Leather in town! This is the time of 

DEPT. 4S year to form clubs and make useful 

181 William St articles, such as school brief cases 
New York 38,N.Y. bags and wallets for Xmas 





HAMMETT’S CATALOG 


LISTS ITEMS YOU NEED FOR WORKING IN 


—_—- and CRAFTS 


Looms Bookbinding Pottery 
HAMMETTS) 


Metal Crafts 
Instruction Aids are listed. Complete 
tools and supplies for schools—home 
—shop crafts and art courses 


: W HAMMETT CO., 264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass 


Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


Wood Leather Weaving 
Basketry Books Block Printing 
HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


Name 
Address 
My School is 





, December 1951 


AMERICAN 
for Quality 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
12 EAST 4400 STREET NEW YORK 17. NY 








FOR FON OR ror eer B¢ ¢€ 
LEATHERCRAFT, ~ ewe be 
TEXTILE PAINTING, 
COPPER TOOLING. 


D for ALL 
corres LEATHER & CRAFT 
roo sures «= SUPPLIES! 

roroan BIGGEST CATALOG YET setssnets 

RUSSO 


HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES Dept A9, 245 S Spring. Los Angeles 12. Cat 


DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


LEATHER CR4FT ®@ PLASTICS ® POTTERY CRAFT 
BLOCK PRINTING ® BELT CRAFT 
TEXTILE COLORS ® POWER TOOLS 
WOOD BURNING ® INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


=! _DWINNELL ‘CRAFT SHOP 





SEND 10¢ FOR_ CATALOG 
ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. BROCKTON, MAS 





HANDICRAFT KITS 


Complete popular priced line suitable for every 
ege group. Made from quality tooling leathers 
AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH YOUR 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 


Write us for name of distributor nearest you 


ARROW 


LEATHER GOODS MFG. CO. 


1439 NM. Holsted Sr Chicago 22, Hiimors 


LOOK TO A 

FOR YOUR 
POTTERY 

SUPPLIES 


POTTERY ARTS SUPPLY 
DIVISION PEMCO CORPORATION 
5601 Eastern Ave. DEPT. C-1 Baltimore 24, Md. 





THE IDEAL 
ART CRAFT 


Project 


Design and decorate these at- 

tractive, useful TEA TILES - 

WALL PLAQUES. Easily colored - full 6” 

diameter. Excellent for personalized—dis- 

tinctive gifts. your choice 

25 Round, Square, Octagon J 5O- 
or Assorted. nostast 

COLORFUL CRAFTS CATALOG listing 

many attractive items all ready for de- 

signing and decorating. 

Free to teachers — others 10c. 


i laen m4) AmmCom) (Qnty) | Ily t me) lle) 











TIME TO START 
MAKING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
@ Teachers and craftsmen will find here the 

tools and materials which are needed for 
art metal work and jewelry making 
Sterling silver in sheets and wire 
Stones—Enamels——Findings 
Helpful and instructive books and portfolios 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | 





ia Ae 


fas ly Nike 


If you have not received our new 

#18, 68-page Catalog, which 

has in it hundreds of Craft items 

of interest to your Crafts De- 

i : partment, we will be glad to 
, send one to you 
CRAFT PROJECTS INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS - LACINGS - TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together projects for Young and Old. Be sure to send for 
this new attractively illustrated catalogfor complete information 
OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 
House of Le 73 yeors 

223 West Jackson Bou te Ch 








Send for o FREE " ever . nee 
Instruction Book . etal 

tor SARGENT Ov, Oil and Water Colors * Crayo 
Woter or Poste! ( Tempera * Chalk * Modeling Clay 
Silk Screen * Finger Paints * Pastels * Ink 


ART CRAYON COMPANY, INC. genrby 


Americon Artists’ Color Works, Inc Brooklyn 20N ¥ 














GET A DEGREE IN ART 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Coeducational College of 
Practical Arts and Letters. Courses leading to B.S., 
A.A.A. degrees, 2-4 year programs for high school 
graduates or college transfers. Major in Commercial 

. Fashion or Illustration, Art Teacher 
Training, Interior Decoration. Individual guidance. 
Academic courses included. Catalog. 

Write D. L. OLIVER, Director of Admissions 

705 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 15, Mass. 











PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL ar 


Degree and Diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. de- 
sign. Teacher education. Costume 
design, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jew- 
elry & Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog 


Broad and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 








4 ‘ DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 

CHICAGO Day, Evening, Saturday 
and Sunday Classes. 

ADEMY © Commercial Art « Illustration 
of Cartooning + Drawing + Painting 
Dress Design + Fashion Illustration 

FINE ARTS Interior Decoration + Art Essentials 


fomnnrd Write for free Catalog - 


* x 
1907 18 $0 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








MEXICO FOR CHRISTMAS 
With ELMA PRATT 

December 22 to January 6. A Christmas you will never 
forget! OAXACA, celebrates with sparkling fiestas and its 
famous Night of the Radishes 

Colonial towns, Indian villages, superb scenery, markets, 
volcanos, folk and fine art 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ART 
232 East 15 Street, New York 3,N Gr. 7-2544 

Inquire about summer in » 





Here is a new source of designs... 
for your art and craft classes 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 
by Pedro deLemos 


A book that brings together for you in one 
binding the arts and crafts of one of the most 
colorful countries in America. . . 


GUATEMALA! 


In this book you take an arts and crafts “tour” of Guatemala—visit native villages—see their 
ancient and modern architecture—the colorful costumes—weavers working symbolic designs in 
textiles—the artistic pottery and metalwork done with great skill and simplicity—and the basket 
makers weaving beautiful and functional pieces of craftwork. 


There are 138 different illustrations—giving you complete—authentic reference material on a 
country that uses art and craft, in its purest form, in the everyday lives of its people. 


Fifty-two pages, including 6 pages in full color, reproduce the original examples with life- 
like fidelity in color and texture. 


% Order your copy for library Cloth Bound Edition — $5.75 
or classroom today ! Paper Bound Edition - $3.50 


The Davis Press, Inc.., Publishers, 1112 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 











PLANNING and 
PRODUCING 


POSTERS 


by JOMN 4eLEMOS 


by John deLemos 
Art Director, Latham Foundation 


POSTERS 


Ideas for Every Occasion 


Here is a book that abounds with practical 
instructions and suggestions for making post- 
ers. Some of the basic poster techniques 
are: how to plan a poster, values in poster 
illustration, color combinations for strength- 
ening posters, poster alphabets, making a 
poster layout, and successful completion of 
Qa poster. 
81 illustrations —11 chapters--60 pages size 

34 by 103, inches. 4th and revised edition 

Send $3.75 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1112 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass 
Please send my Poster Book today! 
Enclosed is $3.75 Send Bill 

Name 
Address 
City 








WEAVING, POTTERY, PUPPETRY, and JEWELRY 


CREATIVE 
ART CRAFTS 
SERIES 


| Bae. BOOK NO.3 
ae by Pedro deLemos 
Weaving 


Py ter seveenhainet pages filled with over 500 
projects, applied designs, recipes, and step- 
Puppet ry by-step instructions. 
fon elr ‘ This book gives instructions for carrying out 
such projects as: setting up a hand loom, 
splint basketry weaving, use of buttons and 
seeds for novelty jewelry, stamping sliver- 
ware Indian style, making clay tiles, mak- 
The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine ing color cement tiles, cement bowls and 
1112 Printers _ Worcester 8, Mass. vases, masks from paper plates, puppet 


Send me a copy o heads, animal puppets, shadow plays, min- 


CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, Book 3 
Enclosed is $4.75—-Send postpaid. 
Bill me for $4.75 under the privilege extended Pilgrims, and a section on historical cos- 
to regular subscribers to School Arts. tume. All these and many more projects 


iature stages from hat boxes, clothespin 


ies add zest to lessons throughout the year. 


Size 9”x12”—88 pages—8 in full color 
School Address 


Post Office Send $4.75 for your copy 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
DECEMBER 1951 


ART SCHOOLS ART INSTRUCTION 
Boston University 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
International School of Art 


Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company Cover IV 
American Lead Pencil Company 9-a 
Art Crayon Company la 
Bergen Brush Supplies 4-a 
Binney & Smith Company la 
Milton Bradley Company 7-a 
CVH Laboratories 9-a 
General Pencil Company 5-a 
M. Grumbacher 2-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
The Morilla Company, Inc 9-a 
Talens & Son, Inc 4-a 


F. Weber Company 5S-a 


Winsor & Newton, Inc B.a 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 
B & I Mtg. Company 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Company 
Jane Griffith Pottery House 
Jane Snead Ceramic Studio 
Pottery Arts Supply Company 
Jack D. Wolfe Company, Inc 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


E. H. Sheldon Company 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Favor, Ruhl & Company, Inc 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc 
La Clair 
Leisurecrafts 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 
The O-P Craft Company 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
Arrow Leather Goods Mfg. Company 
J. J. Connolly 
Robert J. Golka Company 
J. C. Larson Company 
Osborn Bros 
Russo Handicrafts Supplies 
Sto-Rex Crafts 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 
The Robert Lee Gallery 


Perry Pictures Company 





NEW BOOK... 


P 
100 Years of Fae 100 laws 


<~ a 
4 “costumes 
Costumes oe de oe Americ 


in America 


by Rose Netzorg Kerr 


A complete, authentic story—de- 
lightfully written—of the lastcentury 
of costumes in America. 


Your costume design and fashion il- 

lustration lessons will have new interest 

and enthusiasm, and your work of 

preparation is quicker—easier with 

this book to help you. And for cor- 

relation with American history and 

literature it gives you a rich new 

source of intriguing ideas. 

From the first pages showing costumes 

of the 1850's to the final pages illus- 

trating 1950 styles, you find a ‘fashion parade’ of authentic, detailed draw- 
ings bringing you the dress-of-the-day. Page after page showing ladies’ 
dresses, hats, shoes, hair styles, accessories, complete ensembles and yes, even 
lingerie, plus children’s dresses and suits. And for your quick reference and 
convenience, the material is grouped in 10 year periods; giving you complete, 
authentic information on styles, and accessories for each decade. 

The text is written in a delightfully interesting style; a running commentary on 
the ‘‘life and times’’ of the last century. Humorous sidelights-——quotations—ev- 
olution and changes in style details. Plus complete information on art media 
used to make the drawings (pencil, pen and ink, crayon, charcoal, water color 
and washes)——giving you extra background material. 

Every page is ready to use, saving you many hours looking up source material 
for fashion design and illustration; period puppet costumes, correlation with 
American History and Literature, authentic mural painting, and plays. Order 
copies for classroom and library today. Your work will be easier and it's a 
joy to read. 


80 pages—size 7 x 10 inches. Price $4.95 postpaid. 














MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 











The DAVIS PRESS Inc., Publishers 


1112 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


Please send copies of 100 YEARS OF COSTUMES IN AMERICA at $4.95 each. 


Payment enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days. 


Name 
School Address 
City Zone State 


Please indicate your position. 
Teacher Supervisor __ Director || Designer {| Superintendent || Librarian 














PASTELLO 


EXCELLO 


"OSTER 
7 ASTELLO 


AMBRITE 


WRITE FOR FREE 


Dept SA-70 


4 OLD FAITHFUL 


EASY TO USE! COLORFUL! 
INEXPENSIVE! EFFECTIVE! 


Starting with kindergarten and through high school the modern child needs color material 
which encourages new creative experiences. These bright easy blending chalk crayons are the 
basic material needed for free expression and quick visual representation of young ideas. 
Particularly adaptable for bold scenic and large design projects. A wide range of rich colors 
makes them ideal for classroom projects where timing is important. Equally responsive on 
paper, cloth and other surfaces. 


Specify these classroom approved packages on your next supply list. 


PASTELLO PASTEL CRAYONS No. 1044—Contains 24 gorgeous colors in sturdy 
hinged box. 3°’ x 14” unlabeled sticks in a complete palette. Widely used for high schools, 
colleges and commercial purposes. Per box $.85. 

EXCELLO SQUARES No. 912—Half-inch lecturers’ crayons, unexcelled for demonstra- 
tion purposes and rapid color sketching. Excello is the modern ‘dry painting’ medium for 
classroom use. 24 standard Tuned Palet colors. $2.00. 

POSTER PASTELLO No. 1056—A colored chalk that combines fine texture with bold 
color. Ideal for both paper and chalkboard use. Clean to handle being dustless in type. 
24 standard colors in long lasting sticks. $1.10. 

AMBRITE COLORED CHALK CRAYONS No. 530—The richest and brightest 
colors procurable make this the superior quality colored chalk. Adds a new flair to your 
color teaching. 12 standard colors, lift lid box. $.45. 
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